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Phrenology. 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physt- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
£ y for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon, T. J, Rusx. 
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Lire Ittusrratep.—The first number of our 
new paper will be in the hands of the public at about the 
same time with this number of the Jovenat. Our readers 
will herewith receive a cireular Prospectus, and will learn 
the principles on which we propose to conduct it. 

Lire Itiusrratep is not to be a pictorial paper, as some 
have supposed, except so far as the subjects treated 
may require diagrams, plans, and so forth, to make their 
meaning clear, but it will 1:.UsTRaTe Lire in all its aspects, 
through the medium of human language, in “ word-pic- 
tures.” ' 

It will inculcate self-reliance, cheerful courage, genial 
hopefuiness, and a firm faith in God and man, and in a hap- 
Py and glorious destiny for the human race; striving to 
elevate always, and not to depress men. 

It will be a Fauruy Parse—a Journal of Entertainment, 
Instruction, and Progress, for the living, thinking, working 
men, women, and children of to-day. See Prospectus for 








AN ESSAY ON REASON. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS, M. D. 


PART IL. —THE REASONING FACULTIES. 


Mayy authors who are unfavorable to Phreno- 
logy, seem unable or unwilling to perceive one 


of the cardinal doctrines of the science, which is, | 


that no single faculty or group of faculties can 
act alone and produce the manifestations of mind. 
They forget, while investigating the science, that 
it is an acknowledged doctrine of this, as of every 
other system of mental philosophy, that for the 
exhibition ofa perfect mind there must be a perfect 
development and combination of all the mental 
faculties, sustained by a physical frame of great 
organic tone and power. When the phrenologist 
talks of Individuality, Causality, Comparison, De- 
structiveness, or any other single mental faculty, 
they, the opponents, do not consider each asa frac- 
tion of a great whole, but as an absolute unit, per- 
fect in itself, depending upon itself for its mani- 
festations, and accountable to itself alone for the 
use or abuse of its powers. They also look at the 
name of an organ and not at its nature, and con- 
sequently, on account of the insufficiency of 
language to express in one word a combination 
of ideas, they arrive at false conceptions of our 
system; in speaking of it, give out false impres- 
sions; and frequently, from the superficial views 
they have taken, acquire a bigoted prejudice 
which converts them into uncompromising and 
unreasonable opponents, not to say enemies both 
to the science and its advocates. 

The essential differences between Phrenology 
and other systems of mental philosophy are these : 

The phrenologist considers the mind as a con- 
geries of elementary faculties, each acting in 





connection wiih the others, and each necessary 
for the manifestations of a perfect mind. 

The anti-phrenologist considers the mind as a 
unit, acting in many different directions, and 
having many “ modes of manifestation,” 

The elementary faculties which the phrenolo- 
gist claims as the necessary components of mind, 
the antisphrenologist utterly ignores, but claims 
for mind as many, if not more, “modes of mani- 
festation,”’ as the phrenologist claims individual 
faculties. Beyond this, the essential differences 
between the two are differences of words rather 
than of ideas; and were our terms as well under- 
stood by our opponents as by ourselves, all con- 
troversies beyond those arising from the advocacy 
of these two opinions would be at an end. It is 
not my purpose at this time to attempt to sub- 
stantiate the phrenological side of this question, 
but simply to present an analysis of two facul- 
ties of the human mind, which all phrenologists 
feel themselves warranted in considering as such, 
but which our opponents may consider as “ modes 
of manifestation,” or may call by any other term 
they see fit, so long as they bear in mind that a 
faculty is, phrenologically speaking, a compo- 
nent of mind, incapable of protracted, indepen- 
dent action, differently developed in different 
individuals, and depending for its power upon 
the tone, texture and size of the brain through 
whose medium it acts, 

We said in Part First of this essay that a process 
of reasoning consists essentially in observation, 
comparison and reflection, though it is difficult, 
if not quite impossible, to tell at what stage of 
reasoning observation leaves off, and comparison 
and reflection begin, and, still further, to trace 
the exact line of demarcation between the pro- 
cesses of comparison and reflection. We know, 
however, that observation must precede compa- 
rison ; that comparison is the necessary sequence 
of observation ; that observation and comparison 
of the material lead by necessity to the appre- 
hension and comparison of the abstract, and that 
herein consists reflection. Says Kant in his 
“ Critic of Pure Reason,” “ That our knowledge 
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begins with experience, there can be no doubt; 
for how else should the understanding be brought 
into exercise, if not through objects which atlect 
the senses, and partly of themselves furnish re- 
presentations, and partly excite our intellectual 
activity to compare, to connect and to separate 
them, and thus to work up the raw materials of 
sensible impressions into that knowledge of ob- 
jects which is called experience? In respect of 
time, there is no knowledge prior to experience, 
with which all begins. But if all begins with 


experience, it does not follow that all springs | 


out of experience; for it may happen that even 
our empirical knowledge is composed of what 
is received from sensible impressions, and of 
what our own understanding, merely excited to 
action by the sensible impressions, supplies from 
itself; though we may not, indeed, until long 
practice has made us attentive to it, be able to 
distinguish the latter element from the former.” 


Retaining these general principles in view, let 
us pass on to a consideration of the faculty of 


ComPaRrison, 


whose activity is the sequence and consequence of | 


observation, and which forms the second essential 
element of reasoning, whether inductive or de- 
ductive. 


History anp Location.—Dr. Gall noticed that | 


a friend of his, who was essed of much viva- 
city of mind, and with whom he often conversed 
upon philosophic subjects, always had recourse 
to compariscys whenever he experienced difficul- 


and thus succeeded in maintaining his opinions 
and convincing his opponents. Gall examined 
his bead, and found an eminence baving the form 


of a reversed pyramid in the upper and middle | 
portion of his forehead. Subsequent observations | 


confirmed him as to the location and nature of 
the faculty thus discovered, and he named it 
* Perspicacity, sagacity, esprit de comparison ;”’ 
but Spurzheim gave it the name it now bears. 


Ana.ysis.—The organ of comparison and gene- 


ral harmony is that faculty of the human mind | 
which perceives analogies, resemblances, and dif- | 
ferences in thg mental impressions derived from | 
Says | 


the activity of the organs of perception. 
Mr. Scott, a Scotch phrenologist of Edinburgh, 
in relation to this faculty, “It compares things 
of the most opposite kinds, and draws analogies 
and perceives resemblances often the most unex- 
pected. It compares a light seen afar in a dark 
night to a good deed shining in a naughty world, 
or it compares the kingdom of heaven to a green 
of mustard-seed. It discerns resemblances be- 


tween things the most distant and opposite: it | 
qualities of matter | 


finds analogies between the 
and of mind.’’ Locke, in his “‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” thus speaks of this faculty : 
“The comparing them one with another in re- 


spect to extent, degrees, time, place, or any other | 


circumstances, is another operation of the mind 
about its ideas, and is that upon which depends 
all that large tribe of ideas comprehended under 
relations. How far brutes partake in this faculty 


is not easy to determine : 1 imagine they have it | 
not in any great degree: for though they pro- | 





bably have several ideas distinct enough, yet it | 


seems to me to be the prerogative of human un- 
derstanding, when it has sufficiently distinguished 
any ideas to us to perceive them to be perfectly* 


different, and so, consequently, too, to cast about | 
and consider in what circumstances they are | 
capable to be compared ; and therefore, I think | 


beasts compare not their ideas further than some 


sensible circumstances annexed to the objects | 


themselves. The other power of comparing, 
which may be observed in men, belonging to 


general ideas, and useful only in abstract reason- | 


ings, we may probably conjecture beasts have 
not.”’—Op. citt, pp. 106, 107. 

This faculty gives much of its charm to poetry, 
is the fountain of proverbs, of allegory, simile, 
and of all personifications of the abstract. Bryant, 
in speaking of the prairies, says : 





“Lo! they stretch, 
Tn airy undulations, far away, 
As if the ocean in his gentlest swell 
Stood still, with all bis rounded billows fixed 
And motionless for ever.” 

In the same author’s poem on “The Antiquity 
of Freedom’’ we have a sublime example of the 
action of this faculty in giving “a local habita- 
tion and a name”’ to the abstract idea of freedom. 
Tennyson, after giving utterance to some pro- 
found thoughts on the future of the human soul, 
says, in the language of awe and reverent wor- 
ship, 

“—_____. But what am I? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.” 

We come now to consider that faculty which 
reflects, and which phrenologists have named 


CavsaLiry. 


History anp Location.—Dr. Gall remarked 
that all who were celebrated for a love of meta- 
physics, of the dry, the logical, and the abstract, 
were largely developed at the superior portion 
of the forehead, each side of Comparison. After 
making very many observations concerning the 
functions of the organs there located, he named 
it “Esprit métapbysique, Profondeur d’esprit ;” 
and Dr. Spurzheim, after careful analysis, gave it 
the name it now bears. 

Ana ysis.—Causality is that faculty of the 


| human mind which perceives and applies causes, 
| and adapts ways and means to the accomplishment 


ties in thoroughly establishing his positions ; of ends. It cannot act alone, since, before the 


mind can kriow of the existence of a cause, that 


| cause must have manifested itself to the faculties 
| in the production of an effect. 


The perceptive 
faculties furnish these effects, which they have 
observed and retained, and upon these Causality 
reflects until it is enabled to assign a reasonable 
cause, or until it has made as near an approxima- 
tion to a cause as the present limits of human 
knowledge will permit. It gives a taste for me- 
taphysics, and lies at the foundation of that most 


desirable of all mental possessions, common sense. — 


The arguments of a mind in which this faculty 
predominates follow after the assumed premises 
as necessary sequences ; and comparisons, so far 
from forming the basis of the chain of reasoning, 
are introduced sparingly, and merely as illustra- 
tions. 

But Causality and Comparison combined con- 
stitute reason, and, assisted in their operations 
by the observing faculties, the perceptives, con- 
stitute the truly philosophic understanding. Of 
these perceptives, Individuality makes us ac- 
quainted with individual existences ; Eventuality 
informs us of the changes which these undergo, 
of the various phenomena which they severally 
present; and other perceptives, of the time, order, 
&c., &e., of the occurrence of these phenomena. 
Comparison seizes upon these classes of parti- 
culars, points out their identity, analogy, differ- 
ence or harmony, and Causality seeks to trace 
the connection between the cause and effect, 
estimates the power and ability of the one to 
produce the other, desires to know the causes of 
all existences and the resulting phenomena, asks 
the great question Why, and is not satisfied until 
the said question is answered. The mind thus 
constitu is for ever 

—— yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


Combe declares Franklin to have been the most 
splendid example of Causality and Comparison 
which we 88. 

“ The idea of causation,” says a Scotch phreno- 
logist, Richard Cull, “ is manifested by the cere- 
bral organ named Causality. This organ con- 
ceives a certain cause, that is, a power or efficacy 


| in operation producing motion, and which is 


named force. We perceive the sequences of 


| phenomena which occur, and Causality conceives 


| instances in which they 


that they must occur. We perceive only a few 


occur, but Causality 


| affirms that, under similar conditions, they 








must necessarily always occur. Causality steps 


— generalization to universalization. Cau- 
1 


ty enables us to state certain elementary 


| truths of forces, with as clear an idea of their 


universality as we possess of the geometrical 
ideas of space, or the arithmetical ideas of num- 
ber. And thus the mechanical sciences are 
founded on certain universal and n truths 
in the domain of causes.”’ (Moral and Intellectual 
Science.) . 

As there are two organs absolutely necessary 
for the production of a perfect chain of reasoning, 
so there are two methods of ratiocination; one by 
deduction, in which Comparison alone is used, and 
the other by induction, in which Causality is the 
main instrument, while Comparison plays a sub- 
ordinate part. The former of these is the ana- 
logical, the latter the inductive method of 
reasoning. From the foregoing we conclude that 
a process of ratiocination cannot be the product 
of one single organ or faculty, but must result 
from a full development of all the faculties of 
perception and reflection ; and, further, that the 
more ample and equal the development of all the 
mental powers, the more perfect the chain of 
reasoning, both by induction and deduction, 
which results from their combined operation. 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
No. V. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M. D. 


In accordance with the kind request of the 
cenductors of the Journal, these “ Jottings” will 
be continued through a few numbers more. 


Power, Nationa anp InprvrpvaL.—In what an 
interesting and profound sense a state or a 
kingdom is a “power!’’ So many muscles in- 
terwoven, all attaching to and tugging at a few 
prime points of resistance in material or social 
nature ; so many stomach laboratories, feeding 
the organized machinery ; so many hearts pump- 
ing at one great stream of kindred blood ; so 
many brains evolving streams of thought, and 
emitting flashes of discovery, all combine to 
make a state an engine of tremendous power. 
To the question, “ What constitutes a state?” it 
has rightly been answered, “Men.” We may go 
farther, and say it is not all of man, as a complex 
being, that gives strength tothe nation. All the 
propensities and selfish sentiments are by turns 
but too powerful, but their action, when domi- 
nant, wastes, “scatters abroad,’’ makes whole 
people prodigal and bankrupt. Sensuality and 
selfishness have always weakened the nations; 
their degree the exact measure of the weakneis 
inflicted. In times of self-sacrifice, of generous 
common interests, and of industrious heads and 
hands, every nation is strongest, and the proudest 
spectacle then to the world. 

Would it be extravagant to say that the mag- 
nanimity of the three Decii, father, son, and 
grandson, each voluntarily devoting himself to 
death in battle for the good of his country, pro- 
longed the entire existence of Rome for a cen- 
tury? No matter how prompted by superstition, 
the unselfish bravery and patriotism of the act 
were none the less clear and striking, and the 
example, diffusing itself through'the minds of the 
Roman youth, added from that time forth new 
strength to her armies, as if an invisible legion 
were fighting in their midst, and making every 
three men four strong. How the scars of old 
Siccius Dentatus multiplied themselves into ga 
ing wounds of Italians, Carthaginians, and no 
ern barbarians, for ages, and helped to create the 
“ mistress of the world!’ And how long must 
the memory of the stern virtues of Cincinnatus 
have rolled back the tide of Eastern voluptuous 
ness, under which finally the stalwart frames 
dwindled, and empire fled for ever from the 
“ seven hills!” 
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, The Jower man strengthens neither community 
nor association, unless the business of these is 
piracy and dishonor, and such strength has never 
been enduring. Phrenology holds a glass up to 
that trite but true expression, that in the “ intel- 
ligence and virtue” of the people rests the per- 
petuity of national existence. Intellectual and 
moral brain are the only sure pillars of institu- 
tions. We who would, for the benefit of the 
race and our own, see the experiment of freedom 
in our couatry successful, must labor to add size 
and force to the intellect and moral sentiment 
of the community. Measure correctly the force 
of these, subtract from the amount the force of 
unbridled propensity in the land, and the re- 
mainder is the exact expression of present effect- 
ive national life. Goback ten yearsand measure 
as before, then ten again, and so find the ratio of 
increase of higher or baser force, (whichever is 
found to be increasing,) and you may calculate 
very closely the present stability and prospective 
perpetuity of any country—perhaps, if the sum 
total of excellences is on the decline, say when 
it will reach zero, and the national frame and 
power pass to the negative side of the account. 
Americans! how is it with our country? Is the 
open-day corruption of our Government, and are 
the startling frauds of men and corporations still 
more and more overtopped by the rising patriot- 
ism and integrity of other fractions of the social 
mass? It is to be heped we may arrive at an 
affirmative answer to this question, but, in the 
light of recent events, it should be seriously put 
and carefully examined by every lover of his 
country. 

But as state power is an aggregation of indi- 
viduals’ power, so in the latter this attribute has 
the same fountain as in the former. True, domi- 
nant passion, appetite, selfishness, and pride, all 
endow their subjects with a certain species of 
force, but of a destructive, not of a constructive 
nature. These always waste, never establish 
their possessor. The whole lower plane of man’s 
faculties has no more potent embodiment of 
power than money. What, therefore, we prove 
of the most potent, must be true of them all. 
And this is made by the constitution of things to 
declare in a thousand ways its insignificance, 
when contrasted with the higher forces of thought 
and goodness. Wealth has never ceased to pay 
deference and honor to the presence of virtue or 
talent, and a magnanimous soul in his victim has 
struck down the murderous arm of the highway- 
man. Millions of money are constantly and by 
an irresistible devotion surrendered at the feet 
of genius, as shown in painting and sculpture, 


in many an hour of peril, an act of generous dar- 
ing has made a Croesus the debtor of the humblest 
artisan, and so indebted that all the wealth of the 
one would be infinitely too poor a recompense 
for the services of the other. Intellect and moral 
sentiment are the grandest powers that walk the 
earth. All that is worth doing, and can be done, 
they will do. It is by these that Plato, Socrates, 
and Jesus still warm and fructify the human 
mind, shining as they do through the blackness 
Aa track of ages with a light that can never 


MAN YET UNDEVELOPED.—-We seldom look on 
an undeveloped tree or blade of grain without 
realizing a clear consciousness of the fact before 
us. We say to ourselves, There was to have been 
beauty, but, clipped of its proportions, it is 
merged in unsightliness; and power, but its 
springs have been choked by a gnarled growth, 
or the dryness of the soil ; and use, but the mea- 
gre shade and the “ barren fig tree” earn only a 
by. But how often does undeveloped humanity 
pass before our y hing and how seldom do we stop 
Me realize that fact! They say even that we 
blew a ial faculty--Suavitiveness, Agreea- 

eness, Charity—whose actual office it is to shut 
our eyes to the scrawny growth of manhood, the 
~ and blanched shoot of intellect, the 

ast and mildew and smut that deform spirit, 
and to make us see the scrawny, the dwarfed, the 


o> 








literature, music, and mechanical invention ; and | 





“ curse,” or at least no blessing, from the passer- | 


mildewed, as erect, tall, and pure-limbed plants ; 
to make us tell them even that Me! are what the 
are not, and to help them deJude themselves wi 
the flattering falsity of their owa completeness. 
How strange a thingis the constitution of human- 
ity, that makes a virtue of igaoring undeniable 
failings and vices, and a merit of disavowing the 
still-cleaving imperfections of our common life! 
No ; min must grow yet—so much, that he can 
hardly be said to have begin. 

Vanity anp VeneraTion.—Once the preacher 


| laid down the code of moral truth for the people, 


and they tried to live after it ; now the. pews lay 
down the code of etiquette to the preacher, and 
he may as well “ have a call” from another quar- 
ter if he cannot live up to that. Veneration has 
stepped out of his shoes before the altar, and gone 
to look after what the politicians call “law and 
order,” and what the “ pillars’? of churches (Co- 
rinthian columns, these ; they have a “heavy 
capital’) have chosen to style “the stability of our 
social (!) institutions.” Vanity (Approbative- 
nes3) has stepped into the em ty shoes, and now 
she utters her voice “ex cathedra.’’ People must 
have their minister—it is not generally known 
that the word means servant —- finely housed, 
finely dressed, finely fed, and finely spoken, for 
fear that, by offending persons of weak judgment, 
or exposing himself to the criticism of the Ches- 
terfieldian school, he should injure his influence 
in the cause of God. Thus their preacher is 
“done up in sugar,”’ lest the racy flavor or rough 
rind of genuine* humanity should sit badly on 
qualmish stomachs. How would John Baptist 
or Paul have tasted, if put through such a pro- 
cess of pickling? There was One who turned the 
stomachs of the swine inside out, because the Evil 
One had got in there ; and it is possible that a 
return to “fishermen,” or some such genuine 
stuff, might well be had in place of the free use 
made of comfits at this day, and perhaps with the 
result of a more rapid growth in the people of 
true moral power than has been witnessed under 
the present system. Fact and Phrenology, how- 
ever, indicate the propriety of confining the 
“ sugar-preserving” process entirely to the pro- 
pensities in the case of future applicants, the rich 


- natural aroma of the moral sentiments and intel- 


lect being rather hurt by serving in any artificial 
mode. 

Sevr-Controt.—We are constantly exhorted to 
control appetite, and to curb passion. But the 
man in whom these qualities are-in excess, is 
himself Appetite, and himself Passion. And what 
help is there for a self-mastered man? What 
help is there within one against his own self- 
hood? Men who have inherited overmastering 
impulses may take mach comfort in looking for- 
ward to the superior equanimity which antece- 
dents and circumstances only ordinarily favorable 
will be very sure to confer on the “ future gene- 
rations.” He whose being dates from a storm, 
must spend it in a storm, and hope for fairer wea- 
ther to the next comer. Such consolation may be 
faint, but it is something. We have had no Nero, 
Heliogabalus, or Cesar Borgia, at least within 
the last few centuries, and that is evidence of 
progress. Those who would avoid the reintro- 
duction on the stage of life of such characters as 
Napoleon, George IV., Byron, and Aaron Burr, 
must address themselves to their work on phreno- 
logical and physiological principles. There is no 
middle way between knowledge and suffering. 

But is admonition altogether worthless to per- 
sons of overpowering passions, and are their 
crimes wholly excusable? The force of habit 
pervades all our activities. More and still more 
calmness may just as well become habitual, as 
more and more excitement. The highest wisdom 
for those now under consideration is, doubtless, 
where they cannot control, to avoid. “Lead us 
not into temptation” was spoken especially for 
such, and this should be the watchword of their 
lives. But when such a one is overtaken by the 
results of his unbalanced organization, in the 
perpetration of sudden and unpremeditated 
crime, it becomes a serious question for our 
judges and juries how far the rigorous penalties 


awarded to “malice prepense’’ should be modi- 
fied to the case of one who was an unfortunate 
before he was a criminal. 

Urroatre Means 0? Paocress.—Human pro- 
gress is not to be securedsolely by the utterance or 
enforcement of moral truisms. Advancement in 
freedom, in sources of happiness and aids to vir- 
tue, must depend largely on general mental 
growth, and the latter on the specific exercise of 
the different higher faculties of mind. The fol- 
lowing conclusions seem to spring from this 
view : 

1. Ultimately the doctrine of non-resistance 
will be found to favor most successfully the 
eradication of existing evils. 

2. The maker of the best scientific books, or 
the best fictions, or he who through any medium 
most efectually calls into exercise the more gen- 
erous sentiments of our nature, is a higher bene- 
factor of his race than the framer of the best pos- 
sible laws, and so-called safeguards of society. 

3. Agitation may develop the worst, along 
with the best qualities of our nature. Thus, 

eoften the most — friend of humanity be- 
comes a source of unhappiness to others, or suf- 
fers it in himself. 

4. That development which proceeds without 
appealing in any way to prejudices and passions, 
is the truest, and farthest in the right direc- 
tion. Such is the case with pure scientific 
truths, which invite assent without awakening 
opposition. 

5. Destructive reformers are in themselves a 
part of the imperfect phenomenality which, out 
of themselves, they are so earnest in combating. 
They are for the time, and essentially of the 
time, using the weapons of their antagonists, and 
destined to pass away together with them. 

But he who makes the truths of nature compre- 
hensible to the young mind, and prepares if to 
discover, appreciate, and long for such aliment, 
adds a substantial and sure impulse to the up- 
ward course of man. 


Biography. 











LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 


Proressor Lovurs AGassiz possesses a very 
strongly marked organization, both mental and 
physical. He has an ample amvunt of vitality, 
a full development of muscular power, and no 
deficiency of the mental temperament. His brain 
is large and highly organized, and his mind active 
and strong. 

His perceptive intellect is very large—much 
larger than it appears to be in our engraving, 
which does not do him justice in this particular. 
Individuality is immensely developed. Form and 
Size are very large, and Order and Calculation 
quite prominent. This combination of faculties 
gives him great power of observation, and pre- 
eminent abilities in forming accurate estimates 
of the forms, sizes, and qualities of things, while 
prominent Eventuality and Comparison, acting 
with Order, enable him to analyze, classify, and 
methodically arrange the facts and phenomena 
which he has stored up. He is not characterized 
so much for originality as for practical knowledge 
and skill. He does not invent, but discovers and* 


e@ possesses at stamina, unusual energy, 
and much executive power. He is decided in his 
character, persevering, stable of purpose and self- 
reliant, and will maintain his positions against 
all opposition. 

He is sufficiently cautious, but not unneces- 
sarily watchful or suspicious. He is kind, gener- 
ous, sympathetic and urbane, and yields deference 
where it isdue. His social feelings are strong, 
and his attachments firm and lasting. Few ind 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ. 





viduals possess a more favorable organization for 
success and usefulness in scientific and literary 
pursuits than Prof. Agassiz. His phrenological 
and physiological organization are a guaranty 
that he will not disappoint the expectations of 
the world. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
We copy the following biographical sketch of 
Prof. Agassiz from the second volume of “ The 
Illustrated American Biography :’’ 
“There are few names that command a larger 


portion of our respect than that of Lours Acas- 
siz; a man of rare attainments in nearly all the 


exact sciences, and full, withal, of a most dis- | 


criminating and manly philosophy, which is 


truth, respecting no opinion for its mere anti- 
quity, or because it has the sanction of great 
names, but causing all speculations and opinions 
to pass the ordeal of pure reason, which is the 
profoundest philosophy. It is, however, as a 
naturalist that Mr. Agassiz is most widely known, 
and by his discoveries in that department of 
science that he has contributed most largely to 
the fund of general knowledge. 

“Louis Agassiz was born in Orbe, in Waat- 
lande, Switzerland, in 1807. His father was 
pastor to the church of his native village. In 
early childhood he manifested a deep love of 
knowledge, and eagerly listened to the instruct- 
ive conversation of his father, or read such books 


as could satisfy his hunger for knowledge. As | 


he grew up, he exhibited a passion for natuyal 
history, and would spend whole days among the 
crags and ravines of his wild mountain home, 





seeking out the curious manifestations of the 


natural world, and transported with joy when- | 


ever a new plant, or flower, or rock, or fossil 
rewarded his untiring zeal. At the of eleven 
he was sent to the gymnasium at Biel, where 
such was his proficiency, that, in 1822, he was 
promoted to the Academy of Lausanne. From 
this place he was transferred to the University 
at Zurich, where he studied medicine and the 
exact sciences. He then entered the famous 
schools in Munich and Heidelberg, where he spent 
two years in the study of comparative anatomy 
and its kindred sciences, particularly chemistry ; 
Py ee the last-named institution the degree 
of M. D. - 
“While pursuing his studies, and immediate] 


| after taking his degree, Agassiz devoted himself 
trammelled by no scholastic rules ; never fearing | 
to tread on unexplored ground in the regions of | 
| in which he pursued this branch of science, that 


to the study of the natural history of the pisca- 
tory tribes; and such was the thorough manner 


Martius asked his aid in publishing an account 


| of the fishes discovered by Spix in the Brazilian 


waters. The work of arranging and classifying 
the one hundred and sixteen species of fishes 
which Spix had discovered fell entirely upon 
our young naturalist, and so faithfully did he 
execute his duties, that he has as yet had no occa- 
sion for a reclassification. Having finished this 
great work, he published his ‘ Natural Histo: 

of Fresh-water Fishes in Europe,’ both antedi- 
luvian and since. This was in 1839, and the work 
was executed with the most thorough complete- 
ness. At the same time he gave to the world 
his ‘Researches on Fossil Fishes’ and his ‘ De- 
scriptions of Echinodermes.’ While engaged on 


| his work on fossil fishes, a friend sent him a scale 


which he had exhumed from the chalk formations 


| near the city of Paris. On this slender founda. 
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tion he undertook to draw a portrait ef the fish, 

long extinct, to which it had once ae 

ving & description of its habits, its p’ 

n the piscatory family, &c., sent his 
per to the Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
aris, where it was published in their scientific 

journal. Five years after this, that same friend 
had the good fortune to discover a perfect fossil 
of the same fish; and so t had been his 
drawing of the same, that there was no necessity 
of altering a single line. 

“Not long after this, Mr. Agassiz gave to the 
world his famous work, ‘ Study of the Glaciers,’ 
in which he controverted the long-established 
theories of the creation, and the changes which 
the surface of the world has undergone since it 
acquired form and place among the planets. His 
views startled the scientific and religious world, 
and have by no means met with a general wy 
tion even among the savans of the earth. But 
mod with which these views were launched 
upon the troubled sea of science was equal to 
the courage and firmness with which he has ever 
since maintained them ; and they are gradually 
obtaining the credence of the scientific and 
thoughtful investigator of truth, and will, we 
doubt not, do a great work for science, in shaking 
the old foundations of error as taught in the 
schools of the world. 

“Mr. A has been a resident of the United 
States for nearly a dozen years—having become 
a naturalized citizen. After pursuing his in- 
vestigations into the natural history of our coun- 
try from Lake Superior to the Atlantic, and from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Fewer he 
accepted the chair of Natural and 
in the University at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
which he occupied until quite recently, when he 
was called to resume the duties of “ Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy” in the University at 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

“Mr. Agassiz has won the respect and esteem 
of all who know him. His urbanity of manner 
and his cordial whole-heartedness have gained 
him hosts of friends, while his unremitting labors 
have contributed valuable mines of wealth to the 
scientific arcana of America.” 





ISAAC NEWTON WALTER. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 


Mr. WALTER possesses a very distinctly marked 
phrenological and physiological o ization, and 
a positive and unique character. He has a strong 
constitution and great power of endurance. The 
vital forces are uncommonly active, supplyipg 
rapidly the natural waste of the m, and even 
that induced by excessive physical or mental 
action. 

There is a predominance of the motive and 
mental temperaments, both of which are deve- 
loped in the highest degree. Few persons 
sess more activity of both body and mind 
the subject of these remarks; itideed, he cannot 
remain passive, and the more he has to do, the 
better he likes it. His thoughts and feelings are 
particularly clear, vivid, distinct, and sharply 
defined, and his character marked and peculiar. 
The thoracic and cephalic portions of his or- 

ism predominate over the abdominal, ca 

is energies to flow to the brain rather than to 
the body, and furnishing him with mental capital, 
rather than with mere physical force. ‘ 

His head is very unevenly developed, and 
there is a coi nding tendency to extremes 
his character. His social brain is prominently 
developed, and very active. He is very fond of 
the family and domestic circle, and appreciates 
vey highly the marriage relation. He is capable 
of devoted attachment to a wife, is passionately 
fond of children, loves home and country ve! 
much, and is warm-hearted women, 
strongly attached to his friends. His social 
ings have a powerful influence upon his character, 
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and contribute greatly to his success in his pro- 
fession. 


on of his brain is full. 
ge, but takes the form of 
i rather than physical courage. 
structiveness is only average. 

He is decidedly frank and open-hearted, and 
shows out all the qualities of his mind and heart, 
whether good or bad. He is liable to tell.all he 
knows, without regard to consequences, though 
his Cautiousness may render him sufficiently care- 
ful to look ahead, and see where he is going and 
what he is doing. He is generous to a fault, and 
does not husband his resources, His Firmness is 
immense, and his will most powerful. These 
form the leading features of his character. While 
he thinks himself in the right, he will never give 
up. He is also ee and dis- 

to think and act himself, and to take 
the nsibility. mot ow to say and do 
that which will command the respect of others, 
ther than to court rege favor by any sacri- 
of his principles. He has strong moral feel- 
and a very great and active sense of im- 
mortality. Hope is also large, and he alwa 
feels sure of success. His sense of reverence for 
superiors and sacred things is full. Kindness and 
universal sympathy are prominent characteristics. 
He has a fair share of imagination, but is a mat- 
ter-of-fact rather than a poetical man. He is no 
imitator, but his ways and manners are his own. 
He is fond of fun, and apt and quick in repartee. 

Mr. Walter is particularly noted for his powers 
of analysis and description. He is remarkably 
intuitive, arriving at his conclusions at once, on 
the — of the moment. He is fond of argument, 
and loves to reason ; is systematic in his habits, 
and presents his thoughts in a very clear and 
effective manner. His language is hardly equal 
to his wants. He can think even better than he 
can talk, but when warmed up with his subject, as 
he generally is, may be truly eloquent. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Mr. Walter was born in Highland County, 
Ohio, January 27th, 1804, His parents moved to 
the territory of Ohio in 1797, and settled on Lee’s 
creek, living in an Indian camp for a number of 
weeks, before any better shelter could be pro- 
cured. The nearest white neighbors were in 
Chillicothe, 33 miles on the east, and Cincinnati, 
65 miles on the west. His paternal grandfather 
came from England at anearly day, and settled 
in Philadelphia. 

When young Walter was about six months old, 
a Scotch gentleman from Edinburgh, visiting 
Ohio on business, passed by the place where Mr. 
Walter’s father lived, and had occasion to call 
and procure some refreshment. Just as he was 
leaving, he took the boy, then a babe, in his arms, 
and asked his mother what she called him: she 
answered, “Isaac, for her oldest brother.”’ 

He took a French crown from his pocket and 
ape. it in his little hand, and said, “I christen 

im Isaac Newton Walter;” and returning him to 
his mother, said very seriously, “Madam, take 
special care of this boy; rear him up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord: for he is to be a 
preacher of the everlasting gospel, and thousands 
—_ in the judgment-day that he ever was 


Mrs. Walter, in describing the Scotch gentle- 
man, said he was a learned and intelligent man, 
deeply pious, and his whole conversation was on 
the subject of religion. Wher she saw her son 
in the pulpit, she thanked God that the prediction 
of the Scotchman had been fulfilled. 


In early life, young Walter gave evidence of 
future fame and ‘usefu ess, Hes was persevering 
froma child. Being a pioneer of the new country, 


be became accustomed to hardships and priva- 
tions. The advantages of ehveaiien mat're 


limited, the population Sch: 
h* only be Sea ness mantic Ib the fo ona 





in the winter-time. 
Mr. Walter never attended school but seventeen 
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ISAAC NEWTON WALTER. 





months and a half in his life ; consequently he is 
a self-educated man. When very young, he ap- 
plied to study, would gather bark and light wood 
while attending to his work through the day, and 
by the light of fire he would study, while others 
were asleep ;and made such proficiency, that when 
he was 0} seventeen years old, he taught a 
‘school in the winter of 1821 and 1822, near Vin- 
cennes, Indiana. 

At an early day he exhibited a talent and 
desire for public speaking, and would often ha- 
rangue his playmates in imitating preachers and 
other speakers on various subjects, and often 
astonished his hearers with the earnestness and 
power in his speaking. Being the only son, 
much interest was manifested in his welfare. His 
father desired that he should study the law ; his 
mother was very anxious for him to become ac- 
quainted with the science of medicine ; for they 
were convinced that he was destined for a calling 
in very life different to that of a farmer. When 
young, he would go far and near to debating socie- 
ties, and soon became foremost among those of his 
age, as the most skilful and able debater in the 
country. Frequently he came in contact with 
able and experienced men, and would confront 
them to the very last, and would never yield a 
point, until he was thoroughly convinced. 

In 1823 he made a ession of religion, and 
soon determined that he had a work to do in the 
ministry of reconciliation. He commenced to im- 
prove his gift in prayer and social meetings, and 
it was soon discovered that young Waiter would 
make a preacher of some note in this world. 

He had many di ents in his com- 
mencement, but he overcame them all, and rose 
in the estimation of the churches wherever he 
visited, and commanded large congregations. In 
the years 1828, ’29, ’30, ’31 and ’32 he travelled 
constantly, and for three years he av three 
hundred and sixty-five sermons, making 1095 
sermons in three years. During this period he 
had frequently to swim his horse across rivers 
and streams, and it soon became proverbial that 
no obstacle whatever would prevent him from 
attending to his appointments. 

He has a great sympathy for his fellow- 
men in distress. He is liberal to a fault, for he 
has often given away his coats, pants and shirts 








to the needy, when he had not a sufficiency left 
to make him comfortable. I have known him to 
give the last dollar to the widow and the poor 


ress. 

In 1833 he had a controversy with a Methodist 
minister in Virginia, which rendered him very 
—— as he obtained a yy ng victory over 

is opponent, and put him to flight. 

By his perseverance and promptness he exerted 
a powerful influence in the different States where 
he travelled : thousands flocked to his ministry : 
churches were organized throughout the Western 
country. His mee houses in those days were 
log-cabins, barns and the woods. Nothing deterred 
him in preaching the gospel, for he was always 
confident of suecess, having great faith in its 
power and efficacy. 

In the fall of 1833 he was invited to take charge 
of the First Christian Church in the city of New 
York, but did not enter upon the duties of pastor 
of that church till February, 1834. He com- 
menced his labors under very discouraging cir- 
cumstances with the church in this city. Only 
seventeen members could be found, that were 
willing to be identified as having a standing in 
the church, with a congregation of from thirty to 
fifty hearers, The sects crying out against the 
church, the popular current was against it; a 
heavy debt lay upon the church property, and the 
trustees could promise but little for his support, 
unless a congregation could be raised up. Under 
those. gloomy circumstances he commenced his 
work, nothing discouraged at the impediments 
thrown in his way. He applied himself night 
and day; he visited every a and family where 
he could — have access, and talked and 
prayed with the le. 

e soon enlisted the attendance of respectable 
families ; the church began to fill up, and in less 
than eighteen months was filled all the time, and 
frequently hundreds would come who could not 
pain admittance. The chapel would comfortably 

old one thousand persons, while twelve hundred 
could be crowded in. The second year of his 
administration he had a public controversy with 
two eminent Methodist which created 
a great excitement in the mind, and 
brought hundreds to his chy 

He obtained a complete victory over his oppo- 
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nents, which established his popularity and added 
greatly to his success. He soon became a favorite 
among the people, and was called upon to so- 
lemnize marriage to a greater extent than any 
minister at that time in the city. Every thing 
under his administration prospered till 1839, when 
his health failed, the arduous work in which he 
was engaged being too great for even his power- 
ful constitution, and in 1840 he gave up his 
charge and returned to Ohio. For nearly one 
ear he was able to preach but little; but gradual- 
y recovering his health so far as to be able to 
preach again, he entered the field, and comnfenced 
preaching in different parts of the State, While 
thousands flocked to his ministry, as he so elo- 
quently discoursed on the principles of Christi- 
anity. 

in 1842 he travelled very extensively through 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and as far 
south as New Orleans, preaching om steamboats, 
in barns, woods, and wherever he could have 
access to the people. : 

In 1843 he commenced the publication of the 
“ Gospel Herald,” the organ of his denomination 
in the West. He continued as editor years, 
leaving the paper, when he retired, from the 
editorial department, over one thousand sub- 
scribers more than when he commented its publi- 
cation. At the close of his editorial career he 
continued his labors throughout the State. 

In 1848 he finally recovered his health at the 
Water-Cure Establishment in Brownsville, Pa., 
under the management of Dr. C. Baelz. He then 
travelled through Southern Virginia and North 
Carolina, in which places he preached to the 
admiration of the people, who came together by 
thousands to hear the Western Orator. 

He is an uncompromising advocate of the Tem- 

rance reformation, and bas devoted much time 
in battling the rum-power in high and low places, 
and has but few superiors as a lecturer on this 
subject. As a public speaker he ranks high in 
the estimation of the world: he is repeatedly 
called to deliver Masonic orations, and addresses 
on the subject of Odd Fellowship. He advocates 
the reforms of the day, and never stops a moment 
to inquire if any thing is popular: he convinces 
himself that it is right, and goes to work with all 
his powers, and is successful in whatever he un- 
dertakes. 

We close, by adding an extract from a notice 
written by Dr. Browne, of Virginia, when he 
visited that State in 1848. The article appeared 
in the Christian Sun: 


“Tt has been our good fortune and privilege, 
through the columns of some of our most respect- 
able papers and periodicals, to peruse some of 
the emanations of the mind of Mr. Walter, but at 
that time did not even dream of ever listening to 
the intonations of his voice, or the magical incan- 
tations of his oratory. But a few brief months ago, 
however, we take pleasure in being able to record 
our privilege in hearing for the first time the 
— from Ohio. We entered the church on 

bbath, it being at ‘Cypress Chapel,’ in Nan- 
semond County, Va., and found quite a large 
audience convened, and discovered from every 
motion and look, that something at least more 
than ordinary was anticipated, and that his ex- 
ordium was but the trickling of the dross, ere the 
breaking of the fountain. Filled with romance 
and all the enthusiastic sensibility of genius, and 
alive to the susceptibility of the fine impulses of 
humanity, I determined with a scrutinizing mind 
to observe the range of those powers and the 
force of that reasoning which so often had at- 
tracted the attention and enlisted the feelings of 
so many multitudes. At the commencement of 
his discourse, he proceeded in a calm, self-pos- 
sessed manner, slowly articulating his syllables, 
and apparently not so fluent and happy in ex- 
pression as I had expected from euch a Colossus 
of the ministry. But in a few moments I dis- 
covered his manner to be changed, his style ani- 
mated and enriched by all the beauty and imagery 
of genius, and his face betraying in every ex- 
pression the benignity of a heart attuned to the 
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highest and noblest attributes of Deity. But even 
then, he had not commenced the effort which af- 
terwards enchained with an irresistible spell the 
admiration of those auditors who appreciate the 
grand and sublime, and feel elevated at the over- 
whelming power of a gifted and herculean intel- 
lect. But soon his style assumed that charming 
and attractive attire which seemed to be the 
result of an untiring and assiduous application, 
and a mind disciplined to all the elements of a 
profound historical education, together with an 


unusual degree of liberal intelligence and re- 
search.”’ 








Physical Geography. ; 


TERRESTRIAL FORMS. 


BEING HINTS TOWARDS THE STUDY OF PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 





In a former number we pointed out and illus- 
trated certain remarkable features in the physi- 
ognomy, £o to speak, of the principal terrestrial 
masses, and showed that while in some particulars 
the most striking resemblances are observable, 
there exist not less striking contrasts and peculi- 
arities, having a direct bearing upon the migra- 
tions and developments of the human races. In 
continuation of the subject, and to illustrate the 
connection between geography and history—be- 
tween terrestrial forms and the movements of 
man—we cannot do better than to quote again 
that admirable work of Prof. Guyot, ‘‘ Earth and 
Man.” Havin ken of Eastern Asia as a con- 
tinent by itself, characterized by a peculiar type 
of civilization, and the natural home of the 
Mongolian race, M. Guyot thus continues : 


“ The climate of Western Asia no longer offers 
those extreme contrasts which strike us in East- 
ern Asia. The plateau is on the south of the 
central ridge, and not on the north, and enjoys a 
favored climate. It is less dry, more fertile ; the 
desert there is less continuous; these southern 

lains are not under the tropics ; the difference 
tween the plain and the table land is softened. 

“ The true Western Asia—the Asia of history— 
is reduced thus to a plateau flanked by two 

lains. Add the Soristan, which connects it with 

gree and this last-mentioned country, and you 
will have all the great countries of civilization 
at the centre of this continent ; on the north, the 
nomads of the steppes of the Caspian; on the 
south, the nomads of Arabia and its deserts form 
the natural limits of the civilized world of these 
countries. Compared with the East, the areas 
are less vast; the reliefs less elevated ; the na- 
ture less continental, notwithstanding its more 
central position ; the contrasts less strongly pro- 
nounced ; the whole more accessible. 


“ Here, as we have said, is the original country 
of the white race, the most perfect in body and 
mind. If we take tradition for our guide, and 
follow step by step the march of the primitive 
nations, as we ascend to their point of departure, 
they irresistibly lead us to the very centre of this 
plateau. Now, in this central part also, in Upper 
Armenia and in Persia, if you remember, we find 
the purest type of the historical nations. Thence 
we behold them descend into the arable plains, 
and spread towards all the quarters of the hori- 
zon. The ancient people of Astyriaand Babylo- 
nia pass down the Euphrates and the Tigris into 
the plains of the South, and there unfold perhaps 
the most ancient of all human civilization. First, 
the Zend nation dwells along the Araxes, then, 
” the road of the plateau, proceeds to found, in 

e plains of the Oxus, one of the most remark- 
able and the most mysterious of the primitive 
communities of Asia. A branch of the same 
people, or a kindred people--the intimate con- 
nection of their language confirms it-—-comes 








down into India, and there puts forth that bril- 
liant and flourishing civilization of the Brahmins 
of which we have already spoken. Arabia and 
the North of Africa receive their inhabitants by 
Soristan ; South , perhaps, by the same 
routes, through Asia Minor; the , finally, 
through the Caucasus, whence issue, in succession, 
the Celts, the Germans, aud many other tribes, 
who hold in reserve their native vigor for the fu- 
ture destinies of this continent. here, then, is 
the cradle of the white race at least—of the his- 
torical people--if it is not that of all mankind. 
- “The civilizations of Western Asia also, as 
well as those of Eastern Asia, spring up in the 
alluvial plains which are easily tilled, and alike 
connect themselves with the great rivers, and not, 
as in Europe, with the seas. “The plains of Baby- 
lonia and of Bactriana are continental, and not 
— like ant and Hoggae The — 
of nature are stron expressed, but ye 
less so than in the Bast. "where are still vast 
and conse ed vast states. The reli- 
ons, the litical and social condition of th 
people, still betray the influence of a nature 
not yet succeeded in overmastering. 


“The civilizations are still local, and each has 
its special principle ; and yet there is no more of 
isolation. The accessible nature of all these re- 

ions, as we have seen, makes contact easy, and 
acilitates their action upon each other ; a blend- 
ing is possible, and it takes place. The formation 
of great monarchies, embracing the whole of 
Western Asia, from India to Asia Minor, from the 
steppes of Turan to the deserts of Arabia, is a 
fact renewed at every period of their history. 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, reunite successively 
under the dominion of the same conqueror all 
these various nations. But no one knew so well 
as Alexander how to break down all the fences 
that kept them apart. The lofty idea which 
reigned in the mind of that great conqueror, that 
of fusing together the East and the West, carried 
with it the ruin of the special civilizations of the 
East and the universal communication of Helle- 
nic culture, which should combine them in one 
spirit, and draw the whole of that part of the 
world into the progressive movement Greece 
—_ had impressed on the countries of the 

est. 


“ Egypt alone, in her isolation, represents, up to 
a certain point, the nature of Eastern Asia, Yet 
she too was compelled to yield to the social and 

rogressive spirit of Greece, which coon brought 
oe into the circle of relations with the nations 
of the West. 

“ Thus the people and the civilizations of West- 
ern Asia were saved from the isolation and ego- 
tism so fatal to China and to India. They per- 
ished in appearance, but itwas only tosow among 
the very nations who were their conquerors the 
prolific seeds of a fairer growth, whereof the fu- 
ture should gather the fruits. 


“ Europe, in her turn, has a character quite spe- 
cial, whose principal features we have already 
pointed out. Although constructed upon the 
same fundamental plan with the two Asias, it is 
only the peninsular headland of all this conti- 
nent. Here are no more of these gigantesque 
forms of Eastern Asia, no more of those boundless 
sparen, no more of those obstacles against which 
the forces of man are. powerless, of those con- 
trasts that sunder the opposite natures, even to 
incompatibility. The areas contract and shrink ; 
the plateaus and the-mountains are lowered ; the 
continent opens on all sides. None of those 
mortal deserts to cross, none of those impassable 
mountain chains’ which imprison the nations. 
From the foot of Italy to the head of — 
North, from the coasts of the Atlantic to the 
shores of the Caspian, there is no obstacle a little 
art may not overcome withéut much effort. The 
whole continent is more accessible ; it seems more 
wieldy, better fashioned for man. 

“And yet, gentlemen, all the contrasts of both 
Asias exist, but they are softened, tempered. 
There is a Northern World and a Southern 
World, but they are less different, leés hostile: 
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their climates are more alike. Instead of the 
tropical plains of India, we find there the fields 
of Lombardy ; instead of the Lae gr be the 
Alps ; instead of the plateaus of Tubet, those of 
Bavaria. The contrasts are even more varied, 
more numerous still. The table land of the 
South is broken up into peninsulas and islands ; 
Greece and its archipelago, Italy and its isles, 
Spain and its sierras, are so mn | new individu- 
als, exciting each other reciprocally to animation. 
The ground is everywhere cut and crossed by 
chains of mountains, moulded in a thousand 
fashions, in such a way as to present, within the 
smallest possible space, the greatest number of 
districts physically independent. 

“Add to all these advantages that of a temper- 
ate climate, rather cold than hot, — of 
men more labor and effort, and you will be satis- 
fied that nature is nowhere better suited to lift 
man by the exertion of his powers to the grandeur 
of his destination. 

“Nevertheless, the earliest civilized societies do 
not spring up in Europe ; she is too far removed 
from the cradle of the nations, and the beginnings 
are less easy there. But these first difficulties 
once overcome, civilization grows and prospers 
with a vigor unknown to Asia. In Asia it is in 
the great plains, on the banks of the rivers, that 
civilization first shows itself. In Europe, it is on 
the peninsulas and the margin of the seas. 

“Europe is thus the most favored continent, 
considered with respect to the education of man, 
and the wise discipline it exercises upon him. 
More than any other it calls into full play his 
latent forces, which cannot appear and display 
themselves except by their own. activity. No- 
where can man better learn to subdue nature, 
and make her minister to hisends. Nocontinent 
is more fitted, by the multiplicity of the physical 
regions it presents, to bring into being and to 
raise up so many gifferent nations and peoples. 

“ But it is not alone for the individual education 
of each people that Europe excels; it is still 
more admirably adapted than any other continent 
to favor the common relations of the countries 
with each other, to increase their reciprocal in- 


fluence, to stimulate them to mutual intercourse. | 


The smallness of the areas, the near neighbor- 
hood, the midland seas thick strown with islands, 


me the word—every thing conspires to establish 
between the European nations that community of 
life and of civilization which forms one of the 
most essential and precious characteristics of 
their social state. 

“America, finally, the third continent of the 
North, presents itself to us under an aspect en- 
tirely different. We are already acquainted with 
its structure, founded on a plan widely departing 
from that of Asia-Europe ; we know that its 
characteristic is simplicity, unity. Add to this 
feature its vast extents, its fruitful plains, its 
numberless rivers; the prodigious facility of 
communication, nowhere impeded by serious 
O les ; its position, finally, and we 
shall see that it is made, not to give birth and 
growth to a new civilization, but to receive one 
ready-made, and to furnish forth for man, whose 
education the Old World has completed, the 
most magnificent theatre, the scene most worthy 
of his activity. It is here that all the peoples of 
Europe may meet together, with room enough to 
move in ; may commingle their efforts and their 
gifts, and carry out, upon a scale of grandeur 
hitherto unknown, the life-giving principle of 
modern times—the principle of free association. 

“The internal contrasts which assisted the 
development of the nations in their infancy and 

outh exist not here; they would be useless. 

hey are reduced to two general contrasts, which 
will preserve their importance ; the sea-shore and 
midland on the one side, and the North and the 
South on the other. The last will be further 
softened down, when slavery, that fatal heritage 
of another age, which the Union still after 
it, as the convict drags his chain and ball, shall 
have disappeared from this free soil, freed in the 
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name of liberty and Christian brotherhood, as it 
has disappeared from the fundamental principles 
of its law. 

“Thus America also seems invited, by its phy- 
sical nature and by its position, to lay a in 
the history of humanity, very different indeed 
from that of Asia and Europe, but not less glo- 
rious, not less useful to all mankind.” 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING 
AND RURAL ASTHETICS. 


BY WM. CHORLTON. 


NO. IV.—- VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


Tue economical and systematic cropping of a 
vegetable garden ee a considerable degree 
of method, order, and foresight. In this depart- 
ment, all ought to be good culture, utility, and 
neatness. To grow a great crop of we and 
only half a crop of vegetables, never did nor 
ever will pay; and it is lamentable to see the 
many examples of loss all over the country, aris- 
ing from slovenliness and want of attention. We 
often see a man manure, dig, sow, and plant; 
and likewise find him pleased with his fine pros- 

ts, when all comes up well; after a time, a 
riend looks over the fence, and ask him regard- 
ing his success. “ Well,” says he, “I expected to 
have had enough of fine vegetables to supply my 
family, for I spared no trouble or expense, and 
they all looked well before the weeds smothered 
them, but now they will come to nothing.” “Ay, 
but,” we answer, “why did you not run the 
scuffle- hoe between the rows while the weeds 
were small, when an hour’s work would have 


_ destroyed them all, instead of letting them re- 


main to seed, and sow you another crop? Now it 
will take a day to remove ke | the largest of 
them, and you will have to pull them by hand, 


} 2 H ”? 
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Besides which, it would not be the first example 
that has occurred, if the same person were to 
throw them over the fence, to produce a stock of 
weeds there also. Now, in such a case as this, the 
soil has been robbed of its fertility and moisture, 
the top growth of light and air, and general 
failure is the consequence. The next year, the 
same man’s lot is left to the hogs to turn up, and 
he continues to buy his edibles, thereby trans- 
ferring his hard-earned money to another man’s 
benefit t t denied that weeds are 
troublesome nuisances, but they ought to be got 
rid of while young, which is easily accomplished 
during dry days, by the above-mentioned scuffle- 
hoe. No garden ought to be without one; and 
what should prevent the wife or (if there be 
any) daughters from keeping a good-sized 
— free from weeds, so long as it may be 

one with so little trouble? is operation, if 
rightly performed, is also of great service by 
loosening the surface, and preventing the soil 
from becoming “baked,” or cracked, during 
very dry weather; for an open and porous top- 
pte Ba absorbs the dews and damp night air, 
thereby feeding the roots, and enabling the 
plants to better withstand the sun’s fervor the 
day following. 

By a reference to the plan in the August 
oinide, it will be seen that straight lines and 
right angles only are used. This will always be 
found to be the best in all culinary cultivation ; 
for besides lcoking neat and orderly, it is the 
most economical, as no room is wasted, and all 
operations can be carried forward with greater 
facility and convenience. 


The rotation of crops, or the growing of differ- 
ent kinds in succession, is a practice that every 








person who is well acquainted with cultivation 
acknowledges to be essentially required. Al- 
though correct chemical analysis shows that all 
plants are composed of the same elements, ex- 
cepting very slight differences, yet these minute 
variations are sufficient to act very powerfully, 
sufficiently so to be in many cases a mystery. 
Agricultural chemists often give us exact ac- 
counts of the integral parts of different plants, 
and we might infer, that if the soil contained 
something like relative proportions of these 
materials, success must be certain; this, it is 
true, is an index by which we may in part be 
guided, but we must recollect, that a living plant 

somewhat of a chemical laboratory, and it has 
not yet been precisely determined *% what pro- 
portions the different parts, as found in the 
structure, are taken up, or whether some of 
them are not manufactured by the plant itself 
from more primitive elements than is generally 
sup here is yet much need of investi- 
gation on this point, notwithstanding the great 
progress that has been made of late years. In 
the mean time, it is well for us to leave all such 
weighty experiments to those who can afford to 
pursue them, and fall back upon established 
facts. It is well known, that plants decompose 
carbonic acid by their leaves, and assimilate the 
carbon in their structure ; and we may with pro- 
priety infer, that as this gas is heavier than the 
atmosphere, those vegetables which have a great 
volume of succulent leaf, and near the ground, 
are capable of absorbing a considerable quantity, 
and, very likely, more than they really require ; 
consequently, a portion of this may be given off 
by the roots, and remain as nutriment for future 
crops, of a less absorbing character. After a 
very careful observation of over twenty-five 
years, the writer isled to believe in this theory, 
and-constantly makes use of it in his own crop- 
ping, with success. To make the subject clearer, 
a crop of turnips may be succeeded by peas,— 
or spinach by corn, &. We may admit that the 
manuring between crops will, in some cases, 
appear to counteract this presumption, but have 

ways found the manure so applied to act more 
powerfully when the above kind of rotation has 
been performed. 

In all cases where good gardening is practised, 
one or more box frames will be useful. We 
would not here advocate the making of extensive 
hot-beds, such as are required in large establish- 
ments, but where there is a ready access to un- 
fermented stable manure, many crops may be 
forwarded thereby ; and merely the protection 
afforded by the frame itself will somewhat assist. 

In order to give the greatest amount of infor- 
mation in ‘little space, we append a calendar of 
operations for the twelve months, and have in- 
cluded nothing but the best and most suitable 
variety for general use, keeping in’ view ex- 
cellence of quality, and hardiness. All persons 
have not the same liking for particular escu- 
lents, and it would be impossible to suit each 
individual taste ; so we have confined the subject 
to generalities, leaving the dictation of detail in 
[ve ye | to the pleasure of each, as they may 
think wel 


JANUARY. 


In this month, most outside operations are sus- 
pended. Repair all tools, that they may be 
ready when wanted. Look over seeds: note 
down and purchase what’ will be wanted. Try to 
find a table seedsman, upon whom you can 
depend. It is a bad policy to want seeds below a 
reasonable price, as there are all sorts, from best 
to middling and bad. If you have any cauliflower, 

or lettuce plants in frames, give them air 
on all fine days, by sliding down the sashes; but 
avoid frosty winds, and cover over at night with 
straw mats, or other such material. Keep a 
track clear of snow on your paths, that your 
family may enjoy a little outdoor exercise with 
comfort. If early radishes are wanted, sow a 
little Wood’s Early Frame under glass, the 
middle of the month; cover, and give plenty of 
air at all favorable opportunities. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Begin to prune fruit trees, if not done in the 
fall ; commence with the hardiest, as currants and 
gooseberries, following, in succession, with cher- 
ries, plums, apples, pears, and hes. Forecast 
your plan of cropping: it is well to keep a rough 
plan of the garden, and mark each kind of crop, 
so that you may know with certainty how to 
change for the next season. Where there is the 
convenience of a hot-bed, a small quantity of seed 
of Solid Red Tomato, Purple Egg-Plant, Long 
Cayenne and Ox-Heart Pepper, may be sown, 
towards the end of the month. (The Ox-Heart 
is the best for general cooking, while the Long 
Jayenne is more suitable to use in vinegar.) At 
the same time, sow in a cold frame, a little 
Curled Silesia Lettuce, Wood’s Early Radish, 
and White Mustard. The planting of fruit trees 
should be proceeded with, if the ground be clear 
of frost, and not too wet—that is, in good work- 
ing condition ; but if such is not the case, take 
the first favorable opportunity. 


MARCH 


This is a busy month in the en, if the 
weather be propitious, Do not be in too great a 
hurry, for the “ Frost-King’”’ sometimes returns 
with severity. When favorable, plant Early 
Batty or rly Sovereign Potatoes in rows, 
eighteen inches apart, placing the sets eight 
inches asunder, and five inches deep. Sow Early 
Scarlet Short-top Radish,Curled Silesia Lettuce 
for succession, and towards the end of the month, 
Parsnips, Long Orange Carrot, Early Turnip, 
Blood Beet, White Portugal and Blood-red Oni- 
ons, Parsley, Flag Leek in rows, one foot apart, 
Early Emperor, or Warwick Peas, six feet apart; 
with buntdueed Spinach and Early Sizr-weeks 
Turnips between each row, to economize space. 
Plant out, on well-manured ground, Early York 
or Early Battersea Cabbage, eighteen inches 
asunder ; Victoria or Linneus Rhubarb, (pie- 
plant,) three feet apart; herbs for soup and 
other cookery,as Winter Savory, Sage, Common 
and Lemon Thyme, Shallots, Pot Marjoram, 
Mint, &. Also, those used as medicine, viz: 
Camomile, Angelica, Wormwood, Boneset, Penny- 
royal, Hyssop, Baim, Rosemary, Horchound, Xe. 
In all cases, before planting or sowing any crop, 
loosen up or me the soil; even though it 
may have been done in the fall, (which is best,) 
the winter’s rains will have made it solid, and 
unfit for successful culture. Well-worked ground 
always pays best, and the extra labor in this 
case will be rewarded with a return profit; for 
the land is honest, if honestly dealt with. As- 
paragus beds may now be planted ; double trench, 
and add a good portion of fermented barn-yard 
manure, in which some common salt has been 
decomposed ;—plant in rows two feet apart, and 
nine inches in the row. 


APRIL. 


When the sail becomes somewhat warmed by 
the sun’s rays, plant Ear/y Mohawk Bush Beans, 
in rows, six feet apart, three inches asunder, and 
three inches deep; (the object of the rows being 
so far apart, is to allow for mushmeloas being 
pat on the same plot next moath;) Cauliflower 
plants seven feet apart, and two feet in the row, 
(which will leave space for watermelons ;) 
Mercer Potatoes in rows, two feet apart, and 
eight inches asunder; Early Tuscarora and 
Twelve-rowed Sweet Corn, four feet asunder: the 
latter will succeed the former, although both be 
sown at the same time. Also, sow Champion 
of England Peas in rows, six feet asunder. 

his is undoubtedly the best-flavored pea grown, 
and with the exception of not being first early, 
is the finest for all purposes. Those who may wish 
to choose variety, may try Dwarf Blue Imperiai, 
Fla. Victory, or Fairbeard’s Surprise: a small 
pate. of Sweet Marjoram is very useful, and 
gives a fine flavor to veal or chickens when 
cooked; Tomatoes, to succeed those raised in the 
hot-bed; Seymour’s Solid White Celery, about the 
20th, in drills, one foot apart, and one inch deep, 
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(covered carefully,) and Bergen Cabbage for 
winter use. 
MAY. 


If the seeds which have been previously sown 
are ks numerous as the weeds at this time, there 
will no doubt be fine prospects. Put the scuffle- 
hoe to work between ‘\e rows every fine day,— 
the first blow struck w. .s the battle, as they are 
readily destroyed while small ; at the same time, 
thin between the plants with the hand, and re- 
duce the intended crops—say, ips, carrots, 
beets, and such like, to nine inches, onions to six 
inches, and so on, according to growth. Plant 
out lettuces nine inches; tomatoes four feet, 
egg-plant two feet; and peppers eighteen inches 
apart. Sow Sweet Mountain Watermelons 
seven feet ; Wutmeg Muskmelon six feet ; Sweet 
corn four feet; Peas as before advised; Large 
White Lima Beans four feet; Cucumbers six feet. 
Early Bush for summer) and Crook-neck Squash 

for winter) six feet asunder, and Connecticut 

umpkin eight feet; the three last may be sown 
amongst the corn, thereby saving ground, and 
giving two crops on the same piece. After the 
corn has done flowering, the tops may be cut off 
above the cobs, and fed to the cow; thereby let- 
ting in light to the squash. Also, put in a few 
Refugee Bush Beans, which continue to yield a 
long time; a little more Silesia Lettuce, Scarlet 
and White Turnip Radish. Cover the surface of 
strawberry beds with the grass from the lawn, 
marsh hay, or other like material, to keep the 
fruit clean, and act the double purpose of a 
mulching. 

JUNE. 


If all has been rightly attended to, the vege- 
table garden will now be one of the most attract- 
ive parts of the establishment,— clean walks, 
flourishing fruit trees swelling their fruit, re- 
freshing salad, peas, &c., in perfection, and many 
others progressing favorably, producing pleasing 
realization and cheering anticipations. How 
much better is this than the example given at 
the commencement! Here is a well-crop 
plot, filled with the ugeful,—every kind in health, 
free from weeds, and teaching order by its very 
neatness,--while there we can see nothing but 
slovenliness, waste and vexation; giving no in- 
struction to a rising family, excepting a retro- 
grade movement or idle lassitude can be called 
such. Still continue to hoe up the weeds, and 
loosen the soil between the rows, which has a 
beneficial tendency. If regular successions of 
corn and bush beans be wanted, a small quantity 
of each may be again put in. Sow Green Curled 
Endive as recommended for lettuce, and like- 
wise Improved Swedish Turnip, in drills, eight- 
een inches apart. 

JULY. 

The celery which was sown in April will now 
be fine stiff plants, if they have been properly 
thinned, and ready for transplanting into the 
trenches; and here is seen the advantage of 
sowing the rows of peas six feet apart, as the 
celery may be planted between each. Proceed 
by opening a trench, eighteen inches wide, and 
eight inches deep ; into this, convey a quantity 
of decomposed barn-yard or_hog manure, one 
barrow-load to each five yards in length ; mix 
this well with an equal portion of the soil, and add 
on the surface an inch or so of the same: plant a 
double row along the middle of each trench, 
fixing the plants nine inches apart. Take, if 
possible, the opportunity of cloudy or dull 
weather for this purpose, and likewise, all other 
planting; and if the earth be at all dry, give 
a thorough soaking of water, so soon as the work 
is completed. Another crop of corn and Long 
Blood-red or Turnip Beet may yet be put in, 
which will give the former fit for use, up till 
frost, and furnish young tender roots of the latter 
for winter and spring. Transplant lettuces, 
endive, or any other young plants of that cha- 
racter which require it. Nothing deteriorates 
the good quality of vegetables more than suffer- 
ing them to be too long or crowded in the seed- 
bed. Plant out Bergen Cabbage on any unoccu- 











ied spot, or, if there be no vacancy, put it in 
between the rows of potatoes. If severe drought 
should set in, some artificial watering will be re- 
uired for the newly sown or transplanted cro 
his operation is too often most 
done, the common } were being, merely to 
dampen the surface. Such applications are worse 
than useless, for they only bake the soil, and 
revent the night-dews from penetrating ; leav- 
ng the under- and roots drier than they 
otherwise would be. It is much better under 
such circumstances to use the hoe, applying it so 
as to penetrate deep, or a two-pronged fork, and 
loosen up well, leaving the top rough, by which 
the damp atmosphere and condensed vapor 
during the night will percolate through, and 
invigorate the crop. If any person is sceptical 
on this point, let him it. and be convinced. 
That watering is of se at times, nobody of 


experience will deny ; but when it is done, let it 

be thorough, and not too often repeated. Towards 

the end of the month is a good time to make 

new strawberry beds; trench the soil two spits 

deep, and use manure freely; plant in double 

pea two feet apart, and the plants eight inches 
er. 


AUGUST. 


When the runners of strawberries are not re- 
— cut them away as they continue to push 
forth, which not only strengthens the fruiting 
plants, but somewhat prevents the soil from be- 
coming dry or exhausted. There is no use in let- 
ting any thing cumber the ground that is not 
actually useful. About the middle of the month 
is suitable for sowing turnips for winter ; choose 
the Strap-leaved Purple Top, or Yellow Aberdeen. 
A little Prickly Spinach put in at this time, will 
be ready b: namhers th may be sown in 
drills one foot apart, and covered slightly. As 
the potatoes will now be nearly or quite matured, 
a portion of them may be dugup, to give room 
for the turnips and spinach, thereby keeping the 
ground employed ; and as it is understood that 
the potatoes were well manured, it will be in 
good order for this purpose. No vegetables are 
more benefited than these by guano; and if the 
soil is thought to be poor, add of this useful 
fertilizer, at the rate of two pounds to the 
square rod. Be careful that no weeds are left to 
produce seeds, for they only exhaust the ground, 
and leave a crop to give trouble next year. 
Gather all medicinal and sweet herbs, lay them 
in the shade, and when perfectly dry, rub off all 
the leaves, cork them up in dry bottles, and label 
each to prevent mistake. Sow, towards the end 
of the month, some Hardy Green or White 
Dutch Lettuce, to be ready for winter use. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Celery ought to be now growing apace, and 
will require soiling; go over the whole crop, | 
strip off the outside suckers, and loosen up the 
sides of each trench; afterwards, lift up on each | 
side some six inches of earth, leaving a base | 
eighteen inches wide; grip the plant with one | 
hand, and with the other, tix the soil so lifted | 
carefully around each. This operation will re- 
quire to be repeated as the crop progresses, but 
as all will not be wanted at the same time, only 
so much as may be thought sufficient, from time 
to time, should be earthed up. Do not forget 
the weeds : wage war on them at all times as they 
appear: perseverance will, in a few years, 80 
clear a plot of ground, that they will ultimately 
be little trouble. If often occurs, that there is 
some portion’of each crop that may be saved for 
seed ; in which case, do not gather the best, and 
leave the refuse for this pu ; but leave a 
plant or more, as may be, of the best quality; by 
these means, a better sample and truer to kind 
may often be obtained than is to be had from 4 
seedsman, About the middle of the month, sow 
Hardy Green Lettuce and Prickly Spinach, for 
early spring use, and Rose-colored Winter Radish, 
Cauli , and Early Banack, or Early York 
Cabbage, to be protected in frames through the 
winter. Blanch endive, by lifting up the leaves 
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around the heart, and tying them with any soft 
kind of twine, or lay boards along the rows, so 
as to exclude the light ; without which it will be 
bitter and tough. 
OCTOBER. 

This is the best time for the general trans- 
lanting of fruit and all other deciduous trees. 
lomediately after, or at the fall of the leaf, a 
tree can be removed with the least injury, as 
there is yet a portion of the descending sap in 
motion, which, flowing downward and onward, 
makes fresh rootlets, and enables the plants to 
start in the spring with less impaired vigor. 
The middle of winter should be avoided, as 
during this time of frost and low temperature, 
there is but little action, and the injured ends of 
the roots are subject to rot, from the absorption 
of water through improper channels. When it 
is not convenient to plant in the fall, it is much 
better to defer it until the latter end of winter, 
or before much rise in the heat of the atmo- 
sphere takes place. If potatoes are not yet dug 
up, proceed to do so without delay. Cauliflowers, 
cabbage and lettuce plants should be removed 
into the frames ; the first two may be placed four 
inches, and the latter six inches apart, which 
will accommodate a sufficient quantity in small 
space, and give a supply of fresh salad through 
the winter ; besides the having good healthy and 
stocky plants in spring, instead of depending 
upon the weak, forced, and consequently tender 
stuff that is exposed for sale in the market, 
Trench all vacant ground, leaving it as rough as 
possible on the surface; at the same time, forecast 
the crops for next season, and manure accord- 
ingly. It is much the best to apply all general 
fertilizers in the fall, as it not only assists spring 
work, but also makes the land in better order for 
resisting the droughts of summer, and is equally 
advantageous in nourishing the crops planted. 
There is no occasion to apprehend that the 
winter’s rains will wash all the strength away, 
as some persons vaguely suppose, for the soil 
will absorb and retain it. Earth up celery for 
winter use, and be careful that the soil does not 
fall down into the hearts. 


NOVEMBER. 


Take up all root crops, excepting a portion of 
parsnips intended for use in spring, and either 
stow them away in a cool cellar, with the root 
ends in dry soil, or bury them over with earth 
on a dry spot, covering sufficiently to keep out 
the frost. Lift celery, and place it upright, 
almost close together on the surface ; and as the 
work proceeds, fill up to near the top with soil ; 
a raised bed, thus formed, may contain six to 
eight rows, and will be handy whenever wanted. 
Continue to trench ground, and bury all refuse, 
leaves, &c., during the operation, which will act 
as so much manure. See that all drains are in 
good order for the winter. Put on frame lights 
when frost is apprehended, but give abundance 
of air at all other times. 


DECEMBER. 


After the leaves are all fallen, give a general 
cleaning. There is no more excuse for a garden 
being in a litter all the winter, than for a house- 
wife to have a slovenly house. Line around the 
sides of frames with half-fermented dung, or 
thatch the same with straw to keep out frost, and 
when severe weather sets in, have in readiness 
some straw mats, to cover over the glass at 
night. Cover celery with any rough litter, 
marsh hay, or other like, and have an eye to all 
whinge that need protection. Strawberries should 
be slightly covered with littery dung or other 
substitute. Cover spinach with clean straw ; 
and Antwerp raspberries and figs should be laid 
down, and covered with edrth. 

No doubt some persons will think that the 
above long list of operations will cause a great 
ainount of labor, and cannot be performed with- 
in reasonable limits; but take into consideration 
that it extends over a whole year; and if each 
month’s work be noticed separately, it will be 
Teadily seen, that for a small garden there is not 
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FARM COTTAGE. 





more to do than may be accomplished in the 
spare hours that are often lounged away in care- 
less indifference, and produce nothing. Instead 
of this, here we have a supply of fresh vege- 
tables all the season, of the very best quality, 
that cannot be purchased without great cost, and 
sometimes not at all; besides having the pleas- 
ing satisfaction of enjoying the produce of one’s 
own industry. 

No large fruit trees ought to be tolerated 
where vegetables are grown; consequently, for 
the present purpose, all should be worked on 
“dwarf stocks,” which are now to be got at any 
respectable nursery, The following list contains 
some of the best kinds in cultivation, both as 
regards fruitfulness and quality. 


APPLES. 
ee ee Harvest, Summer Pearmain, 


- Early Joe. Fall:—Fall Pippins, Gravenstein, 


Dyer. Winter: — Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenberg, 
Northern Spy. 
PEARS. 
Early: — Bloodgood, Madelaine, Dearborn’s 
Seedling. Fall :—Andrews, Bartlett, Virgalieu. 
Winter :— Winter Nelis, Beursé Rans, Beurré 
d’Aremberg. 
PLUMS. 
Green Gage, Bolmar’s Washington, 
Golden Drop, Winter Darason. 


Coe’s 


PEACHES. 

Early York, George the Fourth, Jacques’s 
Rareripe, Lemon Cling, Morris’ White Rareripe. 
APRICOTS. 

Moor Park, Peach. 


GRAPES. 

Isabella for North-eastern States; Catawba, 
farther west. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Red and White Antwerp, and Double-bearin 
for fall. ¥ e p 
GOOSEBERREIES, 

Ashton Red, Whitesmith. This class of fruit 
is so subject to mildew, that we only give what 
are the hardiest. 

CURRANTS. 

Red: — Red Dutch, Ruby Castle, or Victoria, 
Knight’s Sweet Red. Black :— Bang Up, Black 
Naples. White :—White Dutch, White Grape. 


CHERRIES, 
May Duke, Black Eagle, Black Tartarian, and 
Large English Morello for preserving. 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Burr’s New Pine, Longworth’s Prolifie, Hovey’s 
Seedling, Large Early Scarlet. 








Architecture. 


FARM COTTAGE 
IN THE RURAL POINTED STYLE. 


In this age of progress, much attention is very 
properly given to the planning and construction 
of dwellings and other farm buildings. Though 
many individual attempts at improvement in this 
department have proved abortive, the numerous 
truly fine and tasteful structures to be found 
throughout the country, demonstrate that con- 
siderable advancement has been made in Rural 
Architecture during the past few years. To 
further an improvement so desirable, we shall 
continue to give such designs as are adapted to 
the wants of farmers. The accompanying plan of 
a cottage in the rural pointed style—designed 
by M. Austin, and first published in the Horti- 
culturist—will perhaps suit the taste and meet 
the wants of many of our readers : 


“ This cottage is suitable for a moderate-sized 
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farm-house, or a residence in the suburbs of the 
city. Roof projects 3 feet, finished with orna- 
mental verge-boards of Ls inch plank, and neat 
verandas with square columns, and a porch over 
the front door, supported by brackets. The frame 
is of light timber, and covered with planed and 
matched boards, from 9 to 11 inches wide, put on 
vertically, and battened over the joints with inch 
boards 2's inches wide. The windows are orna- 
mented with hood mouldings. 

The floor plans are arranged as follows :—A, 
living-room, 13 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in; B, bed- 
room, 12 by 15; E, dining-room, 14 by 14; R, 
library, 14 by 15 ; C, parlor, 15 by 18, connected 
with ‘Tibrary by sliding doors; D, hall, 8 by 18; 
G, kitchen, 14 by 15; W, wash-room, 9 by 9 ft. 
6 in. ; P, pantry, 5 by 9 ft. 6 in. Principal story, 
9ft, 6 in. between joists ; chamber story, 8 ft.” 

The architect says the cost of this design, with 
cellar under the whole, will not exceed $1,300 
when completed—but we consider the estimate 
too low at present prices of lumbor, labor, &c. 


Every one to his liking in houses as in every 
thing else, yet we do not like the above for the 
following reasons : 

1, We object seriously, fundamentally, to the 
material, One who can afford to put as many 
dollars into a house as this will cost, can afford 
to live in a better house than wood can make. 
Every wooden house is necessarily sweltering 
hot of hot days, and especially nights—just when 
we most need a comfortable temperature—and 
freezing cold in winter. To make a wooden 
house tight is not possible. The wind will sweep 
through it, flaring your candles, chilling your 
backs while you are roasting your faces, in spite of 
all you can do. See how all the lights about all 
wooden houses flares in windy weather. A stifling, 
mind-and-body-sinking, suffocating sensation is 
necessarily connected with every wooden house 
exposed to the sun, because wood collects and 
transmits heat amazingly. And the boards, once 
heated, heat all the air in the house, and beget a 
weak and leaden feeling in all any way sensitive. 
But the same causes transmit changes of tem- 
perature, and hence offer but little protection 
against sudden changes of temperature. Sun 
glaring on these thin boards strikes its heat right 
through, and heats up the air between the outside 
boards and the plastering, which expands it and 
drives it piping hot through every crevice in the 
plastering, and presses the remainder up between 
them till it reaches the floors, and of course 
crowds it through between every crack in floor 
and loose board. The same is true of cold air 
when the wind blows. ; 

To appreciate this principle, try this experi- 
ment: Expose a thick stone and thin board 
equally to the blazing sun on one side, and then 
note the temperature on the opposite or shaded 
side. Or, better, go at noon of a hot day first 
into a brick, and then into a wooden house, and 
you will feel a greater difference than can well 
be put on paper. 

Yet those who have never thought or observed 
on this subject do not realize the difference, but 
swelter on, overpowered by heat in a wooden 
house, all the time laying it to the weather, 
whereas it belongs mainly to the wood. 

* But we can obviate this by filling in between 
the boards and plastering,” it is answered. Yes, 
but you now rely for this comfort not on wood, 
but on brick. 

“But we can shade our houses with forest 
trees,’ answers another. Then live in a shaded 
wooden house, if you don’t know any better, and 
take both the dampness of damp weather and the 
mosquitoes which always gather in the shade of 
forest trees, if you will have wood. Besides, that 
shade must be dense to keep off all the sun all 
the day, and of course damp most of the time. 
Of course shade trees spoil all prospect, hide 
any external beauty of paint or form you may 
give it, and render it gloomy and damp in cloudy 
and drizzly weather. Those who are content to 
live in any wooden house, and especially who 
build them to occupy, must be either unfeeling 
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of heat and cold, or ignorant of the necessary 
qualities of wooden houses. 

Nor to my eye does any form of wooden house 
look well. It has no look of stability, comfort, 
magnificence, or safety, as all houses must have 
pe a upon our interior consciousness favor- 
ably. 

till, let those build and live in them who do 
not know or cannot do better. Yet even then 
a Ad house can be made by far the most comfort- 
able. 

Again, cast a discriminating glance at that 
house. How does it impress you? If you had 
never seen it before, would it not strike you as a 
mere fancy summer-house, with more attempt at 
taste than use or comfort? Does it impress you 
as a good farmer’s winter-house for comfort? Is 
it not a little like striped pants and ruffled shirts, 
in keeping for dandies, but not for substantial, 
dignified men? Would you not involuntarily 
feel—a fop built that house? Still, every one to 
his liking. 

And ~ - those extra steep roofs and ent 
peaks, adorned (?) with Lilliputian steeples? Do 
they serve any comfort - conferring fe nag 
None. Made simply to be looked at. (How if 
surrounded by forest trees?) And thus of the 
other gingerbread filigrees. Might do for a young 
miss in a ball-room, but not in keeping with a 
family mansion for children to venerate when 
grown. 

But every one costs, and costs largely, in ma- 
terial, in labor, in paint, &c. Now, if a man has 
only so much to expend on a house, would it not 
be better to doff them, and thereby save nearly 
enough to use brick instead of stone? And how 
much more substantial, comfortable, and every 
way better a brick house looks without those 
filigrees than a wooden house with? The money 
lost in these fantastic shapes and flummididdles 
would nearly or quite supply the extra required 
for brick, and give you a house both worth hav- 
ing and looking at. 

e say this to those who would not try the 
gravel wall. But to those who would, we say 
that it is incomparably better than wood, and 
several times cheaper. But we have spoken of 
this elsewhere. Yet it is more difficult to make 
these ee pig or cottage houses of the 
gravel wall than those of regular outline.* 

2. Our second objection is to the shape, but this 
we have already treated cursorily in this vol- 
ume, aad fally in “‘ Home for All.’ 

3. Our third is to the size of the rooms. Thus 
14X14; 13.6 17.6, come bad for carpets. 
Houses should be so planned that at least one 
way the rooms may be even yards. Else a breadth 
must be cut in two, or a part of the boards bare, 
or else patched up with some other material. 

4. The stories and whole house are too low, 
either to look well or give sufficient breathing 
timber. 

5. We don’t fancy the position of the pantry 
at all. It is too far from the dining-room. It 
should be between dining-room and kitchen. All 
the extra steps consequent on going from dining- 
room through kitchen to pantry for a large family 
in a hundred years—and every house ought to 
stand longer than that—would measure a good 
many thousand miles; all to be walked. Nor 
can you get any thing from pantry without cross- 
ing through the kitchen, and exposing to dining- 
room view whatever unseemly sights it may 
chance to contain. Is it not obvious that the 
pantry should join doth kitchen and dining-room, 
so that you can go from kitchen to pantry without 
having to pass through dining-room, and from 
dining-room to try without going through the 
kitchen? A thick head planned this house. 

Besides: one closet is not enough. Comfort 
requires one for dishes, and another for articles 
of food. And both should be accessible from 





* We hear of a good many square houses going up this 
summer of the gravel wall material. We suggest to such to 
bind the corners well by laying long stones that shall 
each other, and also across the corner—that is, laid in - 
ent directions. 





both kitchen and dining-room. People have yet 
to learn the value of plenty of closets. 

Reader, even if these strictures do not coincide 
with your views, they will at least set to 
thinking upon what is and is not desirable in a 
good house. Ané@ this is the great trouble with 
those who propose to bestow little 
or no ind thought. They a choose 
between different plans, and these —- ed with 
slight modifications by other mechanics. We 
maintain that mechanics are the last to whom we 
should apply for such plans, because they will 
bring forward only some old, hackneyed, stereo- 
typed plan, with some fancy change, yet without 
any radical improvement. They can look at 
nothing except through the old fogy glasses of 
their craft. 

We may add, No matter what a house costs, if 
par ag yd but och fox — lone are _ 

in pa: very hi ra article, 
yet ety bor ones as a gift. Leomaite, a 
truly perfect house, to one of means, is cheaper 
at a very high figure than a common one cheap, 
or even one any way marred. Money, to those 
who have plenty of it, is but a small considera- 
tion compared with a first-rate home. 


Physiology. 


SYMPATHIES OF 
WITH THE BODY. 








MIND 
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ALL are aware of the wonderful influence ex- 
erted by the condition of the body upon the 
faculties and affeetions of the soul. The following, 
from an Essay on Indigestion, by Dr. James John- 
son, contains some very remarkable facts : 

“ Many a happy and lucky thought has sprung 
from an empty stomach! Many an important un- 
dertaking has been ruined by a bit of undigested 
pickle—many a well-laid scheme has failed in 
execution from a drop of green bile—many a ter- 
rible and merciless edict has gone forth in con- 
sequence of an irritated gastric nerve. The 
character of men’s minds has often suffered from 
temporary derangements of the body ; and thus 
health may make the same man a hero in the 
field, whom dyspepsia may render imbecile in the 
cabinet.” 

Dr. J. illustrates his subject in his usual felici- 
tous manner. The following are some of his 
remarks : 

“T lately saw a gentleman of brilliant talents 
and prolific genius, who could sit down and write 
extemporancously whole pages af superior poeti- 
cal effusions, with scarcely an effort of the mind, | 
and who would yet, from sudden derangement of 
the digestive organs, be so completely and quick- 
ly prostrated in intellectual power, as not to be 
able to write three lines on the most common 
subject. On a late occasion, when he had merely 
to communicate an official business transaction 
that required not more than half a dozen lines in 
the plainest language, he could not put pen to 
paper, though the attempt was made fifty times 
in the course of two days. At length he was 
forced to throw himself into a post-chaise, and 
perform a long journey to deliver orally what 
might have been done in one minute by the pen. 
In half an hour after this ride was performed, he 
sat down and wrote an ode descriptive of his own 
nervous irritability, which would not have done 
discredit to the pen of a Byron. 

“The author of this essay has himself been so 
enervated by a fit of what is called indigestion, 
as to be utterly incapable of breaking the seal of 
a letter for twenty-four hours, though, to all 
appearances, in good health at the time. Equally 
astonishing and unaccountable is the degree of 
timidity, terror, incapacity, or whatever other 
magie spell it is, which annihilates, for a time, 
the whole energy of the mind, and renders the 
victim of dyspepsia afraid of his own shadow — 
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or of things more unsubstantial, if possible, than 
shadows.” 
Again, he says: 


“Tt is under the influence of such paroxysms as | 


these, I am thoroughly convinced, that nine-tenths 
of those melancholy instances 
shock the ears of the public, take place.” 

We have no doubt of it. We have seen men 
of the strongest minds—strongest, we mean, but 
for their di 
oxysm of indigestion, as Dr. J. says he has been ; 


of self-destruction. How little do mankind know 
of the reciprocal influence of mind and matter ! 
—Presbyterian Advocate. 


General Articles. 


SPECULATIONS 








ON THE ACTION AND REACTION OF THE HUMAN | 


ESSENCE AND THE HUMAN FORM. 


BY B. G. 8. 


Ir has been said that there is something of the 
human form in the planetary system, in which 
the sun performs the part of the will, and the 
planets represent those faculties which derive 
their life and motion from the will; which, in- 


deed, includes every part of the man. The fa- | 


culties may be said to revolve round the will as 
round a sun, deriving light and heat from it, and 
without it sinking into darkness and death. Just 
as the blotting out of the sun from the solar sys- 


tem would be accompanied by the destruction of — 


the whole, so would the annihilation of the will 
in any man be accompanied by the prostration of 
the intellectual in the cessation of thought, and 
of the physical in the cessation of action. 

There is this further similarity between the 


solar system and the human mind, that the will | 


never sleeps or slackens, or borrows light ; like 


the sun, it has no night, but lives in an endless | 
day of its own emission. Like the sun, it is the- | 


source of heat to the whole mind and body, and 


the heat which proceeds from it carries with ita | 


light also. 


a man’s activity is according to the motive-power 
that is in him, so is it consistent in analogy to 


worlds distributed through the sidereal heavens 
those are the most wonderful for beauty and 
development that have the most powerful suns ; 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms of 
such earths will be excellent, grand, and beauti- 
ful; and perhaps the minds and affections of men 
in such e&rths, inhabiting bodies more perfect, 
may be also more fully developed ; for, as it is 
impossible for human minds to be developed in 
bodies in which there are no sqnses, nor powers 
of action, and as they must be developed but 
slowly and imperfectly in bodies with dull senses 
and imperfect action, so is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that very great perfection or acuteness of 
the senses, and strength and mobility of body, 
should conduce very much to mental develop- 
ment, insomuch as such a body being a more per- 
fect recipient of life, the inner life would flow 
more readily into it. This may be seen in the 


difference between the caterpillar and the butter- 


fly; the same life animates it in both stages of 
existence, but in the second the superior organi- 
zation of its form enables it to enter compara- 
tively a new world ; or, as it were, to pass from 


death into life. It would be so with man in a | 


body of superior organization. 

But this may illustrate also how the same 
affections or life may appear very different, 
according to the mental form they animate. 
The love of serving may exist in a buried state 
in connection with an undeveloped intellect, or 
imperfect senses, or even an incapable and bur- 
densome body. There would then be scarcely 


of suicide, which | 


—as utterly overcome by a par- | 


| in consequence o' 
and we have seen them on the very brink, too, | 


| any exhibition of the inner in the outer life ; bu 
there would be an appearance as of a brilliant 
light enclosed within a wooden vessel or other 
opaque medium, so that none of it could reach to 
the outer; on the other hand, the same spirit, 
in an inferior degree, animating a mind and body 
perfectly organized, might be compared to a 
feeble light placed within a vase of pure crystal, 
which, though of much less power than the former, 
shall yet give a — light, comparatively, 

the purer medium through 
which it has to make its way; and so there may 
be, and doubtless are, men with the love of serv- 
ing in a very inferior degree, who, having clear 
and powerful minds and serviceable bodies, are 
able to accomplish much more good than better 
men. 

So, also, it may be with circumstances; one 
man may be surrounded with a mass of opposing 
circumstances which he shall be unable to over- 
come so as to ultimate his life, though he be 
nevertheless a man of indomitable will and im- 
mense mental and bodily powers ; while a man 
= way his inferior, morally, mentally, and 
physically, shall seem to accomplish very much, 
just as a child may set an avalanche in motion, 
which a hundred men could not stay. 





The higher human vitality, perhaps, could not 


| exist in inferior forms. We cannot believe that 


a man — as to the body, into the form of a 
reptile, could live the higher life ofa man. Yet 
we can easily conceive of a man having debased 
his moral and intellectual faculties to such a 
degree as to be a reptile in a human body, and a 
much more dangerous one from his superior 
form ; and when this debasement is permanent, 


| it tends to debase the features and other parts of 


the body in proportion to their nearness to the 
moral and intellectual faculties, into a resem- 


| blance to those of the reptile to whose family he 


morally belongs. He dies as to the higher life 


| of a man, and commences that lower life which, 
| if continued through many generations, would 


potene reduce him in body altogether, as well as 
spirit, to the form of a reptile; so that body 
and spirit should be exactly suited to each other. 
And perhaps this is but an example of a uni- 
ve law, that forms are constantly being 
brought. by their essences into a true image. 
Innumerable instances might be brought from 


' the various kingdoms of nature in su of this 
As the outer life is accordirg to the inner—as — 


theory. All those of forms do not 


| correspond, mally fall away till nothing 
remains but ksi which the essential inhabits; as 
suppose that of the innumerable systems of | 


the arm, if the will never animates it, bein 


| never used, begins to disappear, and woul 
| entirely dwindle away, if kept entirely motion- 


less for a great length of time ; unless it derived 
some support from its connection with the body. 

In the metamorphosis supposed above, all the 
higher faculties would soon be e ished 
through disuse ; for the whole occupation of the 
lower animals being the supply of their natural 
wants, whatever ay might exist —— 
what was necessary for , would gra- 
dually disappear. The higher tife would cease, 
there being no organization and no acts into 
which it might flow—no opportunity for its exer- 
cise. 

Let us suppose, then, a race of men placed in 
circumstances ro to these ; that is, in cir- 
cumstances in which there was no M5 meron 
for the exercise of any but the lower faculties ; 
there would not be many generations before the 
lower faculties alone would exist, and, like a 
snake under a large stone, the race would remain 
under the vast weight of appearances, and make 
them their truths. Neither could such a race, 
any more than an individual, be regenerated 
without an opportunity to exercise the higher 
| intellectual and moral faculties which had become 

practically extinct. 

It would appear, then, that no life can exist in 

an individual or in a race in any direction, unless 

| the individual or race be free to work in that 
| direction. There can be no strength in the arm 
| unless the arm be used. A race of men cannot 
| become noble without doing noble things. Nei- 





ther can a man be a doer of noble deeds who is 
not noble in will and in thought. The true the- 
ory is, that growth in nobility is progressive, like 
natural growth; the result of a succession of 
movements in the will, in the thought, and in the 
deed. No one ever became suddenly noble, or 
suddenly base, any more than a beast was ever 
suddenly changed into the form of a man, or a 
man ever suddenly changed into the form of a 
beast. Much less was there ever a nation -sud- 
denly regenerated, or one that was suddenly 
debased. All moral progression of man moves 
by minute steps, every one of which consists of 
three parts—motion of the will, motion of the 
th t, and from these two the deed; any one 
of which trine being absent, the other two are 
useless, and perish. 

According to these views, those theorists are 
altogether mistaken who teach that man must be 
made entirely good before he is made intellectual 
and placed above physical want; and those also 
who teach that education of the intellect is all 
that is nec to make a man or a race great, 
glorious, and ; and those again also who 
teach that the full supply of man’s natural wants 
would be sufficient to make him good and wise. 

Regeneration can only be the result an 
indefinite number of reflections of the Divine 
i and likeness; which is a trinity of love, 
wisdom, and act. Man, either individually or col- 
lectively, must be made first a little less degraded, 
then a little less ignorant, then a little less pau- 

r and slave: and this order of retrogression 

‘om vice, ignorance, and servitude must be con- 
tinued till the race or the man has become good, 
wise, and free ; when it may be further continued 
by a long succession of steps—continued, in fact, 
for ever—in each of which steps he shall become 
a little better, a little wiser, and a little richer 
and more powerful and free. 

This gradual process is necessary, because the 
change to be produced is an organic change, as 
Phrenology teaches. A sudden change of the 
whole man would be the substitution of one man 
for another. A sudden change of one whole 
faculty would be really the substitution of one 
faculty for another, nevertheless leaving the 
identity of the whole man. But the succession 
and gradual change of the most minute parts of 
the several faculties composing the man, leaves 
his identity unquestioned. 





Tae Bearp.—-A writer in an English journal 
thus closes a long article on the utility of the 


“Surely enough has been here said to make 
it evident that the Englishman who, at the end 
of his days, has spent an entire year of his life in 
scraping off his beard, has worried himself to no 
purpose ; has submitted to a painful, vexatious, 
and not merely useless, but actually unwhole- 
some custom. He has disfigured himself system- 
atically throughout life; accepted his share of 
unnecessary tic-doloreux and toothache, coughs 
and colds; has swallowed dust, and inhaled 
smoke and fog, out of complaisance to the social 
yee which happens just now to prevail. 

e all abominate the razor while we use it, and 
would gladly lay it down. Now, if we see clear- 
ly—and I think the fact is very clear—that the 
use of it is a great blunder, and if we are no 
longer such a slovenly people as to be afraid that, 
if we kept our beards, we should not wash, or 
comb, or trim them in a decent way, why not put 
aside our morning Plague, and irritate our skin 
no more, as we now do 

“T recommend nobody to grow a beard in such 
a way as to isolate himself in appearance from 
his neighbors. Moreover, I do not at all desire 
to bring about such a revolution as would make 
shaven chins as singular as bearded chins are 
now. WhatI should much prefer would be the 
old Roman custom, which preserved the first 
beard on a young man’s face until it became 
comely, and then left it entirely a matter of 
choice with him whether he would remain bearded 
or not. ‘ 
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S4 
BLACKBERRY OCULTURE., 

Tue Blackberry has heretofore received less 
attention than it deserves. The abundance and 
almost universal distribution of the common, 
wild varieties has caused people to underrate 
the fruit. Should the crop fail only for a single 
year, we should realize how much we are in- 
debted to it. Ripening, as it does, just at the 
season when there are no other fruits in market, 
when the strawberry crop has been exhausted, 
and peaches and grapes have not yet appeared, 
the blackberry could not well be dispensed with. 
At the same time, it must be confessed that the 
fruit as found in our fields and by the road-side 
will hardly bear a comparison with the straw- 
berries and raspberries of the garden ; and this 
fact has led to various attempts to improve the 
common varieties by culture. All experiments 
in this direction, however, as far as our know- 
ledge extends, have proved essentially failures. 
But the end so much desired and so long sought 
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for, seems now to have been attained in the dis- 
covery of a new variety. 


_—w~ 


THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 


of the wonderful size and great productiveness 
of which, various accounts have appeared in the 
papers, was originally discovered on the roadside 
in the township of New Rochelle, New York. The 
attention of the American Institute Farfner’s Club 
and of the public generally was first called to 





this variety by Mr. W. Lawton, who has devoted | 
great attention to its culture, and in honor of | 
| the natural shape and size: individual berries will 

The interest we feel in the cultivation of fruit | 
in general, and our desire to chronicle all im- | 
provements and discoveries having a bearing (as | 


whom it has been named. 


the culture of wholesome articles of food cer. 


tainly has) upon the health and physical well- | 
being of the race, have induced us to take es | 


pecial pains to present to our readers a true ac- 


count of this new addition to the luxuries of the | 
fruit garden. For that purpose we have employed | 


a competent person to visit the grounds of Mr. 


Lawton, to examine his plants and furnish a draw- 


ing of the fruit. The engraving on the opposite 


page is the result. The artist has succeeded to 
admiration in representing a cluster of berries of 


often be found of the largest proportions, and we 
have seen several gallons at one time which are 
fairly represented by those in the plate. 

This is, as we have said, a new and entirely dis- 
tinct variety of the blackberry —the first improve- 
ment, we have reason to believe, which has ever 
been discovered or obtained of this plant. In the 
township of New Rochelle, where it originated, 
not a single plant has been found similar to it 
growing wild, although all the common varieties 
abound there. Its size and quality do not depend 
upon careful cultivation, but wherever the com- 





mon kinds will thrive, this may be had in perfec- 
tion. It grows tall and upright, frequently ten 
feet or more in height; and the flower, leaf, and 
stalk being proportioned to the size of the fruit, 
and always healthy and free from blemish, it is 
an embellishment to the garden. 

The stalks which shoot up from the roots during 
the summer bear fruit the ensuing year, and die 
in the autumn. This natural arrangement for re- 
production is most beautiful. The stalks, heavily 
laden with many hundred berries, would be ex- 
posed to the burning rays of the sun, ripen the 
fruit prematurely, and perish early in the season ; 
but being protected by the new and vigorous 
shoots, bending gracefully like a plume over 
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them, they continue to yield fruit daily for six or 
eight weeks, when the sap being no longer ela- 
borated, the shoot loses its vitality. It must be 
removed in the spring, to make room for the 
hardy shoots which are to perform the same office 
in their turn. 

Mr. Lawton’s garden and farm are within five 


minutes’ walk of the depot in the beautiful vil- | 


lage of New Rochelle, and visitors will at any 
time be permitted to examine his plants. Every 
precaution is used to preserve the variety from 
any admixture with seedlings of the common 
kinds which abound there. Offshoots only from 
plants which have fruited will be propagated 
upon his place, or delivered to purchasers. 

This new variety of the blackberry has been 
examined by many horticulturists, fully compe- 
tent to judge of its value, and the unanimous 
verdict seems to be in its favor. 


The editor of the Working Farmer observes: 


“The blackberry is among the most healthful 
of our small fruits ; and from the ease with which 
it may be propagated, and the ready market for 
its products, we cannot doubt that the variety now 
offered to the public by Mr. Lawton will be 
eagerly sought for.” 


Mr. Charles Downing, in the Horticulturist, 
thus speaks of it : 


“Having heard a good deal said about the 
Lawton Blackberry, for the past year or two, 
and knowing that many of the new fruits were 
over-praised, I made a special visit to Mr. Law- 
ton’s, a few days since, to see for myself, and 
I can assure you I was well paid for my trouble. 
There is no humbug about it; and the only won- 
der is, that it has not been more = ore | intro- 
duced and pro’ ted before. e fruit is large 
and sweet. It is an enormous bearer ; indeed, the 
quantity (considering the large size of the fruit) 
surprised me, and the berries were perfect. Mr. 
Lawton informed me that they continue in bear- 
ing five or six weeks, and in favorable seasons 
much longer. He has some two or three acres, 
and will have plants to dispose of in the fall and 
spring. The latter, however, is the most pre- 
ferable time for transplanting. Plant as early as 
the ground is in good working order.” 


In the American Institute Farmer’s Club, not 
long since, Judge Van Wyck proposed the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 


“ Resolved, That the Farmer’s Club of the 
American Institute highly approve of the efforts 
made by William Lawton, Esq., of New Rochelle, 
to cultivate, improve and spread that most valu- 
able blackberry spoken of to-day, and that he has 
presented to this Club at different periods, both 
this season and the last, most liberal specimens 
of this blackberry, so that every member (and 
they were sometimes fifty in number nearly) 
could not only gratify his sight but his palate, 


with eating as many as he pleased, and thus be | 
qualified to judge in every stage and season of | 


their growth, their superior qualities as regards 
size, flavor and succulency, and also their con- 
stant improvement each year under his manage- 
ment: and that we do hereby earnestly and 
decidedly recommend the Lawton Blackberry, 
as the Club has correctly named it, to public 
notice and patronage.”’ 


The plant thrives best in a moist soil and in 
the shade, in which situations it continues longest 
in bearing. The fruiting season lasts from five 


to eight weeks. It may be planted either in the | 


spring or in the autumn, Mr. Lawton sells the 
plants in packages of one dozen each, for $10. 


He may be addressed at No. 54 Wall street, New | 


York, or at New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Psychology. 


ALLEGORICAL VISIONS. 


Ir is an importantly significant psychological 
law by which interior, prophetic, or transic 
visions generally occur in the form of allegorical 
representations. We might illustrate the fact 
by numerous cases in the interior experiences of 
men both in ancient and modern times, such, for 
instance, as the dreams and visions of Pharaoh, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, the 
apostle Peter, those of many of the modern 
dreamers, seers, and clairvoyants. Not to in- 
stance far-fetched cases, however, I will mention 
a couple of remarkable experiences in point 
which I lately had myself. . 

Being on a lecturing tour in Connecticut, I 
fell in with a man who had obtained intimations 
concerning a deposit of a large amount of money 
more than half a century ago, in'a certain piece 
of ground on the banks of the Connecticut river ; 

he ot een me to mention some clairvoy- 
ant whom I thought best qualified to indicate the 
recise spot where the hidden treasure might be 
ound. aving known of many unsuccessful 
cases of money-seeking through clairvoyance, I 
endeavored to persuade the gentleman of what I 
believed to be true—that all such concealed trea- 
sures were the property, not of individuals, but 
of the human race, which would become avail- 
able only at such future time as would admit of 
their being appropriated, without selfishness, to 
the general good, and that by a spiritual law 
they were guarded against being appropriated 
to individuals by any clairvoyant or spiritual 
means. My arguments, however, seemed to have 
little weight on my friend’s mind, and he still 
insisted that I should give him the names of some 
clairvoyants whom I knew to be distinguished 
for accurate visions of things at a distance. 

In the course of the conversation which ensued, 
being seated in an easy-chair, I closed my eyes 
and sank into a state of entire passivity, when, 
without in the remotest degree expecting or 
even thinking of such a thing, the following 
vision distinctly presented itself: 

I saw what appeared to be the hole or pit which 
had been digged in the earth for this money. 
Directly upon the brink of it, and standing upon 
the fresh earth that had been thrown up from the 
excavation, stood the dry skeleton of a huge eagle, 
which, however, differed from the eagle in the 
characteristics of its head. Its eyes were mon- 
strously large, and instead of a hooked bill, it had 
a long shovel-shaped snout, Its organism in 
these particulars resembled that of some of the 
saurians of the ancient geological- periods, and 
which were distinguished for their voracity. The 
bird turned his head to one side, and with his 
enormous eye looked down into the hole for a 
moment; but finding nothing there, his whole 
frame sank, as it were, voluntarily, into the hole, 
and the earth closed over him! 

I mentioned this singular apparition to my 
friend, without at first knowing what it could 
mean, or whether, indeed, it meant any thing in 
particular. But having had many allegorical 
visions of that nature, and having somewhat ex- 





| tensively studied the laws of their interpretation, 


I began to analyze the appearance, and found in 


| it a most clear and forcible explanation of m 


friend’s mental state and desires, and of the ulti- 
mate result of any attempt he might make to 
carry out his then present purposes. The most 


| prominent idea which the mind connects with the 


eagle is that it is a bird of lofty flight. It there- 


| fore most prominently represents mental soaring, 


or ambition. Its huge saurian eyes and beak 
(the one enabling the animal to see its prey, and 
the other to devour it) represented a voracious 

reediness. The fact that the creature was in the 
orm of a dry skeleton, represented the deadness 
of the quality of that ambitious greediness, or 
its destitution of all the high qualities of a true 











human life. The apparently voluntary sinking 
of the figure into t — 4 and disappearing 
after it had looked there and discovered nothing, 
represented the ultimate and inevitable failure 
of my friend’s pro enterprise, and his dis- 
position then to hide his ambitious and abortive 

iness from the observation of the world. I 

ly related this interpretation of the vision ; 
my friend seemed to recognize its appositeness, 
and I think will consider it as an ample substi- 
tute for any further clairvoyant diagnostications 
on the same subject, and will profit by the timely 
warning not only in saving the wear and tear of 
pickaxes and spades, but the still greater wear 
and tear of his purse, and his reputation for good 


sense. 

While on this subject, I may as well relate an- 
other singular psychological experience which 
occurred to me on the evening of the same day, 
by which the future was sae era * and cor- 
rectly foreshadowed. After lecturing in the eve- 
ning, and retiring to bed at the house of a friend 
who had proffered his hospitalities, I sank into a 
half-sleeping, half-wakeful state, when I seemed 
to be resolved into » stream of refined and almost 
aerial water, and in that state I found myself 
rushing with impetuosity through the’ road by 
which I had come to that — having a deep 
feeling of anxiety lest I should be too /ate for 
something —1 could not exactly tell for what. 
At the same time there was a feeling of disap- 
pointment and sadness on my mind, owing to 
some cause aside from the fear of being too late. 
The next morning I depended upon a friend to 
call with a conveyance to take me to the steam- 
boat some three miles distant. My friend, ac- 
cording to my watch, was rather tardy, and on 
starting with him I was almost confident I should 
be too late for the boat. I therefore found it 
necessary to hurry him constantly as we rode to- 
wards the wharf. Aswe — ong, he commu- 
nicated to me a piece of information which gave 
me a feeling of disappointment and sadness, and 
then it was that I recognized a complete fulfil- 


~ment of my mental premonitions of the previous 


evening. I was impetuously rushing along just 
that part of the road where, as a stream of refined 
liquid, I had found myself hurrying—in vision— 
on the previous evening, having precisely the 
same fears of being “too late,” and precisely the 
same feelings of disappointment and sadness in 
consequence of something which I had learned. 
The identity of my mental state with what it was 
in the foreshadowings of the previous psycholo- 
gical vision was so perfect in every particular, 
(which I cannot here mention,) that I could not 
doubt the reality of the monition. 

In illustrating psychological laws, I have been 
in the habit, heretofore, of drawing mostly from 
the experiences of others. I now mention these 
specimen facts of my own psychical history, not 
in seeking the (in these degenerate days) rather 
unenviable notoriety of a visionist, but because 
I can speak of them, and reason from them, with 
more assurance than I could from similar facts 
resting upon second-hand testimony. Now let 
us inquire why should such psychical revelations 
and preintimations, among people of all ages and 
nations, be so generally, and with such a uniform- 
ity of general characteristics, given by allegori- 
cal representations rather than by literal pic- 
tures of the facts? It may be answered, first, 
that the allegorical law, whether instituted for 
that purpose or not, enables us to confide in the 
intimations of the correctly interpreted visions, 
as being independent of the imaginative creations 
of the visionist’s own mind. Had I, for instance, 
interiorly seen my money-digging friend /iterall, 

o on the ground and dig for the treasures, ron 

iterally meet with disappointment and mortifica- 
tion, neither he nor I would have known that the 
vision was not a projection from my own previous 
thoughts and opinions, But instead of that, an 
aérial form presented itself, which I had never 
seen or thgught of before, and the meaning of 
which I neither knew nor conceived until I ana- 
lyzed the figure by an exterior mental process, 
and found it, according to fixed principles of 
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interpretation, to answer the question that was 
then mooted. There is no room here to suppose 
that my prejudices or imagination had any thing 
to do in the evolution of the result. The same 
remark will apply to all allegorical visions, and 
will show that when they are correctly inter- 
preted they are more certainly to be depended 
upon than any other class of psychical impres- 
sions. 

These allegorical images, however, are evi- 
dentl verned by a fixed law, which may be 
called the law of correspondences. The vision 
which was.seen for my money-digging friend was 
not a thing to be merely compared to his mind 
with its then existing projects, but it was, so to 
speak, his mind itself, with all the concomitants 
and natural results of his proposed enterprise, 
and which, by virtue of its specific qualities, na- 
turally and necessarily assumed precisely that 
form of projection. So the river of water seen 
in the other case, was not a mere comparison to 
my mind in its then existing state, but it was 
my mind itself which in its then state naturally 
assumed that form of projection whereby to ex- 
press or represent its condition and peculiarities. 
And it is worthy of remark that in all ages and 
among all nations the same general classes of 
images as occurring to psychologically or spirit- 
ually impressible minds, have been understood to 
represent the same general classes of ideas, and 
have been interpreted according to the same 
general rules, which fact of itself proves that 
there is an established law involved in the case. 

We will here merely hint that when this law is 
properly understood, then the whole great con- 
geries of objects and scenes, even in the outer 
world, will be known to be only correspondences, 
clothings, and material ultimations of principles 
and realities in the spiritual world, and by the 
former the latter may be read and known to a 
certainty. Ww. F. 





Wiscellang. 


L IFE ILL STRATED. 


To elucidate and call into action every faculty 
and instinct in man will be the special mission of 
each weekly issue. 

PuRENOLOGY teaches us How to accomplish this 
great end. By analyzing every human element 
and function, it points out the natural aliment, 
and shows how to enlist, gratify, and develop 
each singly and all combined. 

By showing that Causality relates man to 
nature’s institutes of cause and effect; that 
Mirthfulness is delighted by the absurd and ridi- 
culous; that Ideality revels in beauty and per- 
fection ; Eventuality feasts on facts; Order on 
system ; Comparison scans and infers; Combat- 
iveness copes with difficulties; Alimentivencss 
feeds the body ; Benevolence seeks to do good; 
Veneration worships ; and similarly expounding 
every human faculty, this science unfolds prime- 
val human nature, and shows how to find and 
adept ourselves to each and all. 

Neither sectarian nor yet neutral in politics, 
philosophy, religion, nor any thing else, it will 
present that aspect and inculcate those doctrines 
on all subjects which original human nature 

teaches. That nature is right, and this sheet is 
its interpreter. 
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It will advocate naTuRAL religion—the study 
and worship of a Great Supreme, especially in 
His works, and take a political stand-point far 
above any party, and urge the EDUCATION OF THE 
PEOPLE, rather than be a party hack. Our na- 
tion can be improved illimitably. We shall 
show How. 

To better our common nature—to obviate ex- 
isting evils and point out a more excellent way, 
will be a cardinal object; yet we shall attempt 
this by portraying the good and perfect, and ex- 
pounding the laws of our being, and the conse- 
quences of their obedience and infraction, rather 
than by sledge-hammer denunciation. 

Home, its joys and improvement — conjugal 
love, and its culture—the true way to manage 
children—diet, fruits, and their culture—mone- 
tary affairs—the arts and sciences—natural his- 
tory — biography — passing events, including 
wholesale views of the race and its interests, 
will be fully presented. 

To TEACH HUMAN NATURE, and also to cultivate 
and develop every human element—to ILLUs- 
TRATE LiFe, human, animal, and vegetable, in all 
its forms, and point out those conditions most 
favorable to its complete development—to ELI- 
MINATE NATURE’s TRUTHS—these greatest of all 
ends we propose to accomplish. 

Will a discerning public patronize a first-class 
weekly conducted on this platform? Are the 
publishers capable of fulfilling these pledges? 

Subscriptions, singly or in clubs, may be sent 
in at once. See Prospectus for Terms. 





BODY AND SOUL. 
HORACE MANN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS.* 


From the Christian Inquirer. 


Ir the history of bodily infirmities and diseases, in respect 
to their influence upon the motives of men and the course of 
events, could be faithfully written, it would be found that 
many crimes have been ascribed to Satan, or to Original 
Sin, that ought to be charged to the account of a dyspeptic 
stomach or a dizzy brain. The little tempers and fitful 
moods that disturb so many hearts and homes, may be as- 
cribed directly or indirectly to the same causes. Many a 
man who is cross enough to bite his best friend, is himself 
bitten by some aching tooth or uneasy nerve, and would 
find a new heart of good-will if ne could only yield to a little 
judicious surgery, or indulge himself in copious supplies of 
fresh air and fresh water. 

No library can exhaust that great topic, the influence of 
health upon religion and of religion upon health. The cun- 
ning old priesthoods understood this matter pretty well, and 
laid regular siege to the rebellious will by cutting off the 
alimentary supplies, and actually starving out the resistant 
forces who garrison that proud citadel, the body. The sys- 
tern of fasting is a powerful ally to priesteraft, for it weak- 
ens the will, quickens the sensibilities, and produces just the 
state of mind most favorable to passive obedience and blind 
devotion. We have great doubt whether the daring dogma 





* From Horace 


Mann's [ the Dedica- 
tion of Antioch College. 


at 
flexible cloth 
Fow ers 


tinguished author, Tt sbaald be read by every 
man and every woman. 
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of Transubstantiation could hold its place among men, were 
it not for the imperious rule which forbids the communi- 
cant taking the least morsel of food or drink during the day 
of communion until after receiving the adorable wafer upon 
the lips. Listen to Mr. Mann's terrible portraiture of sins 


ly mete 
men and women as we find the 
i Ex- 


boat. 
“Had Adam, —_ you, Ley: my lungs? Was Eve 


-chested, or line of grace 
= oo curved spine? Did Nimrod ict pin the m the morning with 
ie, or was he torm: 

Had be Esau gout ° or hepatitis ? ae 
id Patriarchs would have looked at being asked to sub- 
coho ial -in pasg mnae tb | an Se ae 
an eye‘and ear idiots or deaf-mutes. 
What would their AorSady vend ewift- footedness ee 

to the of a asylum or an orthopedic estab! 
ae Did suffer any of these revenges of 4 
m? No! Man ae 

God so perfect in his bodily organs, so de! of co! 

peat of that i tok. more | —y — * — sure! with vital 








y begat? 
“Afr the Exodus, excesses rapid! 
eases. First came cutaneous distem: 
elephantiasis, &c.—the common 
visceral impurities to the surface. early as King Asa, 
that right royal malady, the gout, had been invented. Then 
and the burning ague, and disorders of 
visceral organs, and [pone Stew opr 
sore si 


Teaveudhelaheaes cumin given to physi- 
cal education at Antioch College, and we say, with all sober- 
ness, that this single feature of the President's management 
would be of itself enough to induce us to send a youth there 
who might ask our advice, especially as we bave good reason 
to believe that the counsel given in the Discourse is giveD 
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also by personal intercourse and expostulation. We believe 
that vast mischief comes to thousands of young people in 
our seminaries of learning, from ignorance of some of the 
first principles of health. Medical men of experience declare 
that one insidious vice, that leaves unequivocal marks of 
itself upon the complexion and spirits, is frightfully common 
in our schools and colleges. Undoubtedly many youths, 
worthy of far better things, often fall into sad errors from 
sheer ignorance, and might be saved from the vice and the 
imbecility by a timely word from a teacher or counsellor of 
sufficient wisdom and dignity. 

More and more we believe in the power of the body over 
the mind, and we claim for the mind the sacred right of 
being served by a sound physical constitution. We are sorry 
that so many of our clergy have feeble health, and complain 


The Rev. Wm. , the well-known and popular chaplain 
of the Mariner's Obaich: sea he whom every sailor on the 
Lake reverenced as a holy father, has abandoned the 
sion, and is hats and bonnets by wholesale for A. 
Faller & Co. 


The Rev. J. H. Beck, whilom of the Presbyterian persna- 
sion in this city, is farming it in the south part of the county. 

——- Mr. North has been some time in the Daguer- 
re 8s, 

The Rev. Mr. Fuller, now of Brighton, is also farming it a 
little, and atten: to other matters more congenial. 

The Rev. Mr. Burritt, who, a few years ago, fed hungry 
souls from the pulpit of the Presbyterian church in Franklin 
Mills, is now feeding the physical man. He keeps a board- 
ing-house in this city. 

[We are not aware that a recent acquaintance with Phre- 
nology had any thing to do with the change of occupation 
just made by these theologians. But we do know large 

bers, now in the pulpit, far better adapted to other pur- 





of being overworked. We know their many b dships, yet 
there are not a few preachers who have more reason to 
blame green tea, late hours, and immethodical habits for 
their feebleness, than any excess of work. 


PHRENOLoGY IN ItuiNors.—Messrs. Epirors : 
Supposing that you would be desirous to know how Phreno- 
logy is progressing in this western world, I have thought it 
might interest you and the readers of the Journal to write 
a few words thereunto. 

Prof. I. Palmer came here some two months since, and 
delivered a series of excellent and popular lectures on Phre- 
nology. Mr. P. combines the social with the scientific in his 
lectures, and by this means gains the feelings of his audience, 
a point which some lecturers seem to overlook. A consider- 
able degree of interest has been awakened on the subject, 
and phrenological fruit seems to have been produced. A 
class was formed, and the members have by the Professor 
been indoctrinated theoretically and practically into this great 
science of Phrenology. Mr. P. having to leave, the class 
have formed the visitors into a permanent Society, and hold 
weekly meetings in a hall hired for the purpose. These 
weekly meetings are found to be very useful. Essays are 
read, and phrenological delineations of character are given, 
which generally takes up the fall time of the meeting. 

Finding that we required some human skulls, a number 
of the members sallied forth with spade in hand and ex- 
humed from their resting-place the skulls and bones of some 
twenty Illinois Indians. 

There are raised mounds scattered all over this country, 


In the mound which we opened, from twenty to thirty In- © 


dians had been buried. They had been buried in various 
manners; some in a sitting posture, others lying on their 
backs; some on their sides, their knee almost touching the 
chin, while others lay with their faces downwards. Doubt- 
less they are victims of war. Arrow-heads, pieces of flint- 
stone, &c., lay scattered in all directions. At the head of 
each Indian we found an earthen pot, and at the bottom of 
each pota shell, We suppose that the idea of burying the 
pot with the body sprung from a belief that the Indian in 
the heavenly hunting-ground would have as much need for 
his pot and shell there as here. Alas for their faith! Science 
has caught hold of their heads and pots, and instead—poor 
fellows !—of their rambling through Elysian fields, hunting 
the buffalo or the deer, should they have the misfortune to 
wake up, they will find themselves laid out for the géod of 
hamanity on our phrenological shelf. The shape of the skull 
indicates that they were a much superior race of Indians to 
those living at the present day. We know of no Indians 
now living capable of forming earthen vessels such as those 
we have found. 

I may mention that the organs of Individuality and Lo- 
cality are very largely developed in their skulls. w. 3. F. 

Ottowa, Til. 


Cuancine THER Occuration.—The Vew York 
Tribune says: From the following, which we find in The 
Cleveland Plaindealer, we infer that preaching doesn’t pay 
in that vicinity : 


The Rev. D. Pickands, the eloquent and popular divine 
who so the gospel to our neighbors across the 
river, has abandoned the profession, and is now a clerk in 
the a omens office. 

v. cReynolds, late pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at East Cleveland, has also laid off the surplice and 
gown, (if such things oF. were,) and is now the popular sta- 
tion-keeper at the Euclid Depot. 

The Rev. B. K. Maltby, late of the Methodist church, St. 
Clair street, devotes his time to “The American Monthly 


. LD. late of the ch is retailing 
supplies ta the'anp-goods tine ar Gnas ole 
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suits, in which they would be vastly more useful and suc- 
cessful. Some men cannot long endure a sedentary pro- 
fession, and soon waste away, and are compelled, for life and 
health’s sake, to engage in other persuits. Phrenology points 
out the proper calling for each and every man, and should 
always be consulted before choosing a life occupation. 


PHRENOLOGY IN MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE.—We feel 
great pl in cing the fact, that a new Pureno- 
LoGtoaL Soorery has been organized in this flourishing city, 
a city with upwards of 12,000 inhabitants, and rapidly in- 
creasing! Memphis is the most important point on the 
Mississippi river, midway between New Orleans and St. 
Louis, Several daily and weekly newspapers are pub- 
lished here; manufactories of cotton, iron, rope, etc., have 
been established ; also a boat-yard, for the building of steam- 
boats, The Memphis and Charleston Railway terminates 
here, and all things indicate that Memphis is to take her 
place among the important cities of the West. PurenoLoey 
must “take deep root” in a place so favorably situated. 
We shall be happy to publish the names of the officers of 
this new Society. shee 


ANncrIENT PorenoLocy.—If the following article 
be well founded, the science of Phrenology, it will be seen, 
is some centuries old : 

J. Heurnius, a medical writer of some note, in his work 
entitled, “ De morbis qui in singulis partibus humani = ma 
incidere consueverunt,” 1594, oa "4 p.100, speaking of phre- 
nitis, and its various forms, adds, “Secundo differunt ph 

itides, loco affecto: nam vel totum cerebrum, vel ejus pars 
cerebri, ea erit antica, postica,ve! media. 

utrum principes 
necue, &c.” Hence we 
perceive from this, that it was then maintained in the 
schools. It is, however, #0 r ble an opinion, that it 
will not be a subject of wonder to many, that centuries be- 
fore this, the same ideas found ; and that Galen, the 
most learned and illustrious physician of his time, (between 
one and two hundred years of the Christian era,) should pro- 
mulgate similar sentiments. See first book of Prorrhetics, 
aph. 27 ;—and in his fourth book, de locis affectua, he says 
that when the brain is affected, apud anticos ventres suos 


: ein tli medios secum ventriculos 
trahant, perverti et cogitationem. He also inquires else- 
where, why phrenitis has such a variety of symptoms, and 
why, at one time, the imagination, and at another, thought 
or memory, be defective. “Hoc evenit (says he) ex 
humoris ab una in aliam cerebri partem: itaque hoc 
fleri ex m cerebri mansionum irritatione, et altera- 
tione di, unde successiva opera.” See Heurnius, loc. 
cit. on, we find, “Si | principes facultates que in 
cerebro t, varias # occupant, igitur unus 
idemque homo poterit ingeniosus esse, vique imaginandi ex- 
cellere, et etiam memorandi potentia alios anteire: at ple- 
Tumque ingeniosi immemores sunt: quin non raro memoria 
valide cmateniuanente, it natio,” We need 
not enlarge, our object being fas | to prove the present 
doctrine by no means to be a new thing. We see, however, 
from the last-quoted sentence, that the idea of a due deve- 
lopment of the requisite organs had not occurred to the au- 
thors quoted. Nevertheless, we have now before us a Latin 
work still older than Heurnius, nted in 1508—entitled 
“Margarita Philosophica” —a kind of Encyclopedia, in 
twelve books of dialogues between a master and scholar, 
commencing with the rudiments of grammar, and going 
through the arts and sciences: amongst other subjects, the 


is : and a curious engraving is given of the 
are depicted, according to the pre- 
sent plans, the localities of several faculties, “ Sensus 


interiores (says the master) numero quinque sunt, viz. 
Sensus communis: Imaginativa: Estimativa: Fantasia, que 
etiam imaginativa deci solet: et memorativa,” &c.—all of 
which he locates in three assumed ventricles. 


Har a century ago, Lakes Ontario, Erie, 
Haron, Michigan, St. Clair and Superior, were ay with- 
out commerce. Now they have nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion of tonnage, and a traffic of an annual value of nearly 
al ey tmnillions ! 
recollected, bears no comparison 
Lakes alone, besides the mighty values that float upon our 
majestic rivers— The Times. 
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ADMONITION —WORLD COMING TO AN END AGAIN! 
may oy ee ES 
you as su you thin! a business 
communication, because it is chivebell to the firm; but, 


friends, I wish to address upon a sub; of more im- 
Portance than any worldly tse can tee, ou 


Listen to me for one moment. I believe 
to be candid men,—reasoners! Do you believe in 
God's word as it is revealed in the Holy Scriptures? Do 
you rightly understand it? If you do, this note will be 
useless; but if you are in error, for God's sake listen! 
—s I pear A end of = fa | be = to be 
near at hand y © says so un vers in 
this doctrine, or do you “love his ag?” This I assure 
you is a question of more im to you than any 
earthly consideration can be! Jn less than Two MONTHS 
the Lord will surely come—no mistake !—no misinterpre- 
tation,—all correct! The next fulfilment will be the comin 


poll Oh! do try to be prepared for that aw 
even 
I have been a reader of your valuable works. I have learnt 
to love you. This has prompted me to make an effort for 
your salvation! Please to read the tracts which accompan 
= —_ will oe ro attention to es You wilt 
see its importance, its really importance. Then 
study your Bible, prayerfully and candidly, and do not, as 
a 3 ng au =n ay ees its, remain ne in 
ow ly in your investigations. is ma: 
oa naep cell tan Gat te you. There is certainly no up 


A Howace Ferenp. 
Derry, Rockingham County, N. H. 


Mr. O. 8S. Fowler, 
MLN. Fowler, tor firm of Fowzers anp WELL, 


Mr. 8. R. Wells, New York. 


God speed this humble epistle! May it prove a savor 
of life! 


We most respectfully advise our devout and zealous 
“friend” to go straightway to the nearest Warer-Cure 
EsTaBLISHMENT, and engage quarters for at least three 
months, when his “opinions” will be like to undergo a 
change, and instead of admonishing us as above, he will 
Tecommend that we prepare our ground for a crop of potatoes 
the coming year. There is too much blood in the top of 
our friend’s head, and he should take such treatment as a 
judicious phrenological physician would recommend. 


Amusinc Parenoitocican CaLcuLations. — A 
Scottish journal gives a paragraph, as evidence of the practical 
benefits of Phrenology, which might be of interest to those 
in favor of the science elsewhere. It states, “that in Edin- 
burgh there are phrenologists who, for years, have examined 
the heads of servants before engaging them. One lady ex- 
amined the heads of thirteen female servants before she fixed 
on one that was suitable, and a trial of the individual selected 
has justified the opinion formed of her qualities. Another 
lady fixed on a servant after examining the heads of five, 
and was equally satisfied with the result. A friend informed 
us lately, that in England he had met with an extensive 
merchant who stated that he never engaged a clerk without 
previous examination of his head. We speak from experience 
in assuring our readers that they wil! find the advantage of 
following the same rule. It is melancholy to read in the 
newspapers accounts of post-office robberies, of elopements 
of confidential clerks, public servants, &«., with large sums 
of money, and of the executions that follow, when, by using 
Phrenology as a test of natural qualities, such occurrences 
might be most frequently prevented. We are humbly of 
opinion that if, for confidential situations, young men were 
selected in whom the organs of the moral and intellectual 
powers are decidedly large—and many such are to be found— 
there would be a high degree of certainty that they would 
not commit these enormous crimes.—Saratoga Whig. 


{Such examinations are called for daily, at our office. And 
we have yet to learn of the first instance where our phre- 
nological predictions have not been fulfilled. In all these 
things—and many more—Phrenology is of the greatest im- 
portance. A full, carefully written description of character, 
is worth to any man a hundred times its cost. 


Woman’s Ricuts Convention.—In accordance 
with avote passed at the adjournment of the Woman's 
Rights Convention held in Cleveland, Ohio, in October, 1858, 
the fifth Annual National Convention will be held in Phila- 
delphia, commencing on the 18th of October, aud continu- 
ing through the two succeeding days. 

The subjects which will come under discussion in this 
Convention, as in the preceding ones, will be the equal rights 
of woman to all the advantages of education, literary, scien- 
tifle, and artistic ; to full equality in all business avocations 
and industrial pursuits, commercial and professional. 
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_Evecrion mv Manmve.—The recent election in 
the State of Maine has resulted in the choice of Mr. Morrill, 
the Anti-Nebraska candidate for Governor. The Legislature 
has a large majority of the same political complexion. Ac- 
cording to the last reports, the Democrats had not elected 
any Senator to the Legislature, and but twelve represent- 
atives, Several Anti-Nebraska members of Congress have 
been elected. 


Vermont Execriox.—in this State, Judge Ro- 
gers, the Coalition candidate for Governor, has been elected 
by about 9,000 majority. The entire Senate is Whig and 
Anti-Nebraska; and the Whigs and Republicans have a 
majority of over 100 in the House of Representatives. The 
Whigs and Republicans have chosen the entire Congressional 
delegation, viz.: in the Ist district, Mr. Meacham, by 3,900 
majority; 2d district, Mr. Morrill, by 475 majority; in the 
8d district, Mr. Sabin, by 2,000 majority. 


Caxrrornta.—The most important news by the 
last arrival from California, is the report that the American 
o isi has luded a treaty for the annexation of 
the Sandwich Islands to the United States. No details are 
given, bat it is known that all the King’s Council are 
strongly In favor of annexation, and the King was one of 
the most active promoters of the treaty. 

The editor of a San Francisco paper, referring to the treaty 
with the Government of the Sandwich Islands, says that 
nothing has transpired relative to the terms of the cession, 
bat the treaty is forwarded to Washington by the steamer; 
and enough is known to establish the fact that the terms are 
advantageous in the extreme; and there is no doubt they 
will be readily accepted by the General Government. 

All the members of the Hawaiian Privy Council, except 
two, are in favor of annexation, and the old King him- 
self, anxious to be divested of the cares of unsubstantial 
royalty, is one of the chief promoters of the measure. The 
heir-apparent, however, is very unwilling to see the sceptro 
pass from his illustrious house, and does not relish the idea 
of being reduced to the level of a plain American citizen. 

An active trade is springing up between San Francisco and 
the Sandwich Islands, and the splendid new steamer Poly- 
nesian now plies regularly between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu. The advantages to be derived from annexation are too 
obvious to need comment. 

A company has been organized in Los Angelos for the 
purpose of manufacturing salt from a lake located about sev- 
enteen miles from that place. Experiments have been made, 
the results of which far exceeded their anticipations, 

The tidings received from every portion of the State under 
cultivation, are highly encouraging. With trifling excep- 
tions, a bounteous yield has repaid the husbandman for his 
labor. Although farmers have been for some time engaged 
in harvesting their crops, the work can hardly be put down 
as half completed. 

The news from the various parts of the mining region is 
gonerally cheering. In the dry diggings, a want of water is 
felt, but the miners there are waiting patiently for the rainy 
season, being satisfied to pay their expenses until that time. 
In the part of the mines where the water is conveyed by 
flumea, the miners are doing well. 

New diggings have recently been discovered in different 
portions of the country, and occasional “lucky strikes” are 
made, as of old. The people of California are pretty toler- 
ably well satisfied that there is no fear of the mines giving 
out just at present. 

The Shasta Courter contains statements and correspond- 
ence from various mining localities in the northern portion 
of the State, which give not only encouraging but extrava- 
gant accounts of the success of the miners. 


Uran.—We have dates to the 3d of August 
from Great Salt Lake City. Governor Young has concluded 
terms with all the chiefs of the Utahs, Walker being at the 
head. The health of the country is excellent. There has 
been an abundance of rain, and the harvesting was very fine. 
Upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand head of cattle 
were driven this season to California from the plains; also, 








numbers of fine horses and mules, and large flocks of sheep. 
The cholera, which had broken out among the Mormon 
emigrants on their leaving Independence, disappeared after 
the parties had fairly got on their way. Upwards of four 
thousand souls have arrived at Salt Lake City this season, 
and the emigration thence to California has been very light. 
To the eastward of Fort Kearney, vegetation had been de- 
stroyed by the drought. 

Destructive Storm at CHaRLEsSTON.—A violent 
storm has prevailed at Charleston, doing immense damage 
to property in the city and vicinity. The wharves have 
been overflowed and warehouses filled, injuring a vast quan- 
tity of merchandise, The damage to wharves alone is esti- 
mated at a quarter of a million of dollars. Old Point House, 
on Sullivan Island, was swept away, and it is feared several 
lives were lost. The sea made a complete breach through 
Moultrie House, and the occupants retreated to the cupola 
of the building. Most of the Islanders took refuge in Fort 
Moultrie. 

Tae Grixynect Arctic Expeprrion.—The sec- 
ond expedition sent out by Henry Grinnell, Esq., to the 
Arctic Seas, under command of Dr. Kane, was last heard 
from on the 23d of July, 1853, when he was at Uppernavic, 
on the west coast of Greenland ; but he is expected to report 
himself in New York in the course of next month. Should 
he not be heard from at that time, it will be surmised that 
he has decided upon spending another winter at the North. 
He could not remain there longer than the first of Septem- 
ber, if he designed returning this season, as at that period 
fee commences furming very rapidly. 

It was his plan, at last accounts, to proceed as far north in 
his ship (the “Advance”) as the ice would permit, during the 
fall next ensuing. He would then proceed, with a portable 
boat, and an ample supply of stores, to establish a depot at a 
remote northern point; and subsequently, to penetrate to 
the most extreme point accessible, Even should he obtain 
no clue to the missing English navigator, Sir John Franklin, 
confidence is entertained that, with his rare scientific attain- 
ments and facilities for investigation, the expedition cannot 
be without important results, 

Intelligence has just been received from Capt. Inglefield, 
who had reached Disco Island in the “ Phenix,” at the end 
of June. The report of the season was highly unfavorable, 
both as to the preceding winter and present season. For 
many years it had not been known so severe, and there is 
some fears that Capt. Inglefield may not be able to cross 
Baffin’s Bay, and so reach Beeehey Island; in which case, 
the absent vessels, and especially Captains McClure and Col- 
linson, will not be relieved this year; and we must remain 
in ignorance of what has been done in the prosecution of the 
search for Sir John Franklin's expedition. It seems possi- 
ble, however, that the unusually large quantities of ice which 
have been seen in the Atlantic during the spring, and even 
the summer, may have been oceasioned by the disruption 
and descent of large bodies in the northern part of Baffin's 
Bay, leaving it comparatively free, while the narrow por- 
tion at the southern outlet has been choked. We trust, 
therefore, that as Capt. Ingoldby proceeded to the north- 
ward, he would find the less hinderance to his progress. 





Eurcration or Cotorep Prorite.—A conven- 
tion of colored men of the United States and Canada, who 
are in favor of emigration to another country, and the 


| founding of a State of their own, was held at Cleveland re- 


cently. About 140 delegates were present, and Rev. William 
Munroe, of Michigan, presided. Some di ion took place 
upon the prominent objects of the convention, and reports 
embodying facts and sentiments relating thereto were read. 
A report on the “ Political Destiny of the Colored People” 
was read. The report recommended Central America, or 
the West India islands, as places to which to emigrate. Can- 
ada was set aside, on account of the majority there being 
white, and the probability of Canada being annexed to the 
United States. It was, however, recommended to purchase 
land, &c., as it would for the present furnish a retreat for the 
fugitive. Central America was regarded as offering the 
greatest advantages, as a permanent home, to the colored 
Trace, as their continent. 





An Inpepenpent Strate in Lierta.—The 
Maryland colony in Liberia is now a free and independent 
State. The new constitution, containing a clause which pro- 
hibits the traffic in ardent spirits, was adopted by the people 











on the 29th May, and on the 6th June, William A. Prout was 
elected: Governor, and B. J. Drayton Lieut.-Governor. The 
new Governor was for many years secretary to the late Gov. 
Russwurm. 


Cuvurcu Srecu.aTion ty Lanp.—A Society has 
been formed by members of the Episcopal Church, for the 
purpose of raising a fund to purchase Western lands, which 
may serve in future for building-sites for churches, or grow 
into town-lots at $50 per foot. Bishop Kemper is the Presi- 
dent of the Association; Robert J. Minturn, of New York, 
Treasurer; and Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, of New Haven, one of 
the Secretaries. The idea of the Society was suggested dur- 
ing the recent Rock Island excursion, probably by the for- 
tunate pecuniary result attending the early-purchased land 
of the Episcopal Church at St. Paul's, Minnesota, where $300, 
wisely invested a few years ago, has now produced $20,000, 
or more. The Society desires to raise $10,000, and particu- 
larly solicits twenty contributions of $500 each, which will 
make up the amount. = 

Tue Ere Case.—The difficulties which have 
existed for several years between the people of Erie and the 
Erie and North-east Railroad Company, and which created 
so much excitement in December, January, February, and 
March last, have been before the Supreme Court for adjudi- 


| eation. From it a decree has gone forth, ordering the Com- 


pany to remove that portion of their road which is built on 
the streets of Erie and Harbor Creek, thus sustaining fully 
the position of the inhabitants of Erie. 


Otp Forxs.—A venerable matron of North 
Adams, Massachusetts, 98 years of age, gave an old-folks’ 
tea-party a few days since, and among the guests who were 
present, were four ladies of the respective ages of 86, 82, 80, 
70; and three gentlemen of 85, 80, 78; making the united 
ages of the eight persons, (including the hostess,) 649 years 
—an average of 81. Six of these persons own farms, on 
which they reside, all in one neighborhood of less than a 
mile square, and have been residents of the town over fifty 
years. — 

Tue Wuarre Hovsr.—aAll the family of the late 
Gen. Taylor, who occupied the White House, are dead; the 
noble General himself, his wife, his daughter, Mrs. Bliss, and 
Col. Bliss. Mrs. Fillmore is also dead, and also her daughter. 


Kansas Imuicration.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Post, writing from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas Ter- 
ritory, under date of August 16, says >—“Within a fortnight 
I have noticed an increase of emigrants. Large wagons and 
small, filled with families and their beds, with their cattle and 
ploughs, are passing daily. In the steamers up and down 
the river, in stages, and on foot, come the people who will 
swell our first census; and as the weather becomes cooler, 
the number will i Settl ts of siderable im- 
portance are under way thirty miles north of here, opposite 
the thriving town of St. Joseph, forty miles west on the 
Grasshopper, as well as south of the Kansas river, at Wa- 
ka-husa. Favorable ts are frequently heard from 
these points, that every thing goes on peacefully and briskly. 
Iam not aware that one serious quarrel has occurred in 
Kansas.” 








Provision aGaInst Fammns.—We are fully 
persuaded that there is much more apprehension expressed 
about a deficiency in the grain crops of the season than is 
well founded. There has been more than an average crop 
of wheat, rye, and oats, throughout the country, and at least 
half an average crop of Indian corn. Let us see what all 
this will amount to: A full crop of wheat is 120,000,000 
bushels; of rye, 15,000,000; of oats, 150,000,000; of Irish 
potatoes, 65,000,000; half a crop of corn, 300,000,000. To 
which may be added—sweet potatoes, 40,000,000; buck- 
wheat, 10,000,000; rice, 5,000,000; barley, 5,000,000; peas 
and beans, 10,000,000; besides an unusually heavy crop of 
hay. Here is about one million of millions of bushels of 
what may be called bread—a pretty good provision, one 
would think, for twenty-six millions of people. 

It is estimated that the Canadas will raise the present 
season a surplus of 12,000,000 bushels of wheat, which of 
course will look abroad for a market. By the new recipro- 
city treaty, provincial grain and flour come into our market 
free of duty, and upon an equal footing with the productions 
of our own farmers, 
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DestTRucTION OF THE Miis or THE Nokrs. 
AmsnrcaN Puatanx.—About six o'clock Sunday morning, 
Sept. 10, a fire broke out in the extensive mills of the North 
American Phalanx, located in Monmonth county, New 
Jersey, neat Red Bank, forty milesftom this city. The fire 
was first discovered near the centre of the main edifice, and 
had at that time gained great headway. It is supposed to 
have originated in the eastern portion of the building, and 
a strong easterly wind prevailing at the time, the flames 
were carried towards the centre and western parts of the 
edifice. This was a wooden building, about 100 feet square, 
three stories high, with a thirty-horse-power steam engine 
in the basement, and two run of burr-stones, and superior 
machinery for the manufacture of flour, meal, hominy and 
samp, on the floors above. Adjoining the mill on the north 
was the general business office, containing the account books 
of the Association, the most valuable of which were saved, 
at the risk of his life, by Mr. Sears. Adjoining the office 
was the saw-mill, blacksmith-shop, tin-shop, &c., with val- 
uable machinery, driven by the engine, all of which was 
destroyed. About two thousand bushelsof wheat and corn 
were stored in the mill directly over the engine, which, in 
falling, covered it so as to preserve the machinery from the 
fire. There was a large quantity of hominy, flour and feed 
destroyed with the mill. The carpenters’ shop, a little 
south of the grain-mill, was saved by great exertion of the 
members, men and women. All else in that vicinity is a 
smouldering mass, Nothing was insured but the stock, val- 
ued at $3,000, for two-thirds that amount. The loss is from 
$7,000 to $10,000, The insurance is in country offices. The 
mills were situated about a quarter of a mile from the dwell- 
ings, with a thick grove intervening, and the fire occurring, 
from some unknown cause, 80 early in the morning, the 
flames got such headway before discovered, that all the 
means that could be exerted by the members were of no 
avail; and the wind blowing a gale, nothing was left stand- 
ing an hour after the fire broke out. 


New Haven Rarmroap Company.—A meeting 
of the stockholders of the New Haven Railroad Company 
has been called for the 2d of October, to receive the report 
on the Schuyler fraud, and to take some action in respect to 
the over-issued stock. The earnings of the road in August 
foot up about $82,000, being a falling off of about $2,000 as 
compared with last year. 


Tae Catoric Exarxe, invented by Capt. Erics- 
son, has been finally abandoned, and is to be taken out of the 
ship bearing his name, steam-boilers being substituted. 
From the beginning this result has been foreseen by practi- 
cal and scientific men, notwithstanding the alleged complete 
success of the experiment. 


Miss Dix.—This devoted philanthropist sailed 
for Europe, in steamer, on Saturday, a free passage being 
generously given to her by Mr. Collins, with a state-room 
to herself, A pondent of the Commerciai Adverti- 
ser thus describes a little seene which took place on meet- 
ing Mr. Collins at her embarkation : 


“ He was on board when she arrived, and she approached 
to tender her thanks, but taking her hands in his, with an 
emotion that did him honor, he said, ‘The nation, madam, 
owes you a debt of gratitude which it can never pay, and of 
which I, as an individual, am only too happy to be thus pri- 
vileged to mark my sense.’ 

“Miss Dix could only reply with tears, for, as was evident 
to all who saw her, her nervous system is completely pros- 
trated. Could we expect it to be otherwise, in view of her 
immense labors and her grievous disappointments? In six- 
teen States this delicate woman has had the 





FOREIGN. 


Caprure or Bomarsunp.—The most important 
event in the progress of the Russian War, is the capture of 
the strongly fortified town of Bomarsund, on the island of 
Aland, about ninety-five miles from Stockholm, the capital 
of Sweden. The detailed report of the affair shows that few 
lives were lost on either side, About two thousand Rus- 
sians were taken 

The French and British landed about 11,000 troops, but 
only a small part of them were actively engaged in the siege ; 
the place having been surrendered by capitulation within 
three days after the fire of the besiegers was opened. The 
fleet rendered but little assistance, as the vessels, owing to 
the shoal water, could not approach near enough to the fort 
to bring their guns effectually to bear. Some of them of the 
smaller class grounded, and une steamer vhrew her guns 
overbvard before she could be towed off. Red-hot shot 
from one of the forts reached some of the vessels, but did 
little damage. 

The first disembarkation of French troops took place on 
the morning of August Sth, in a bay about three miles in 
width, situated to the south-west of the Russian forts, and at 
a distance of 2,500 yards from the westernmost fort, called 
Fort Tzee. No efficient resistance could be offered by the 
Russian garrison to the landing of so strong a force, covered 
by such an imposing strength of ships. At nine o'clock on 
the evening of the Tth, the whole fleet stretched across the 
mouth of the Bay of Bomarsund, and brought their force to 
cover the west shore, on which the landing was to take place. 
At one o'clock A.M., August 8th, the Russians commenced 
firing from three heavy guns in the earthwork battery, on 
such boats as passed within range. By eight o'clock, 11,000 
troops had been safely landed, formed, and marched through 
a pine forest to a village on the heights, about two miles 
distant from the fortress. The ships at this time in front of 
the forts were the English (all steam) Bulldog, (Admiral Na- 
pler,) Edinburgh, (Admiral Chads,) Hague, Ajax, Blenheim, 
Amphion, Termagant, Belleisle, Penelope, Sphynx, Gladi- 
ator, Valorous, Vulture, Pigmy, Lightning; transports 
Prince, Julia, Columbia, Cornelius Fox; cutter Sparrow- 
hawk ; yachts Mavis, Foam, Esmeralda. French ships, In- 
flexible, ( flag-ship, ) Breslau, Trident, Tage, Dupeere, St. 
Louis, Algerine; steamers Phiegethon, Darien, Souffleur, 
Asmodee, Dain, Reine Hortense. On the north side of the 
island were the Leopold, Arrogant, Odin, Heela, Locust, Por- 
cupine, Otter, Alban, and Cuckoo, 

The siege continued with increasing spirit until the 16th, 
resisted with great force by the garrison, until the ships 
gathered so closely around that a shot and shell were sent 
into the fort every five minutes. After this tremendous 
assault had been conttnued a short time, the garrison was 
compelled to hang out a flag of truce. Capt. Hall (of the 
Bulldog) was sent on shore, and with Admiral Parseval's 
aid-de-camp, and two of General Baraguay d'Hilliers’ staff, 
formed a deputation to negotiate with the besieged. The 
garrison, admitting the uselessness of further resistance, 
agreed to lay down their armsand march out. One thousand 
of the prisoners were to be embarked on board the French 
ships Cleopatra and Syrene, to be taken to Brest; the re- 
maining nine hundred are to be sent in English steamers 
to the Downs, there to await the orders of the British Admi- 
ralty. The fortress is very badly damaged. Sir Charles 
Napier, in a despatch to his Government, says, “The fall of 
this important fortress will be followed by the submission of 
the Garden of Islands.” 

Tue Crmea.—The accounts with respect to the 
embarkation of the troops for the Crimea are somewhat con- 
tradictory; but all agree that the embarkation has com- 





Hefacti to 


See asylums for the insane established under her influence, 
and still she leaves in the United States twenty-one thousand 
insane persons, lodged in dungeons or pens, not less loath- 
Some or more comfortable than a pig-sty—twenty-one thou- 
sand whom she has herself seen, and whose miseries are 
therefore fully known to her. Itwas in behalf of these that 
she petitioned Congress, 

“After years of earnest toil and patient waiting, she saw 
her hopes for them on the eve of accomplishment. The 
picture of comfortable lodging and kind and judicious at- 
tendanee, restoring them once more to the condition of 
men, rose before her. She was ready to say, ‘My work is 
done ; Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ 

“The word of one man has strack down her hopes. Can 
Wwe wonder that with her hopes her life has well-nigh fallen ?” 





menced at Varna and other places, and that Sebastopol will 
be the point of attack. Of course the commanders, both 
French ané British, keep their own secrets, and the letter- 
writers can only conjecture their purposes from the move- 
ments they see. Some great operation is certainly designed 
by them. Hitherto the allies of Turkey have rendered her 
no other service by land than what has arisen from their 
vicinity to the scene of operations on the Danube, intimi- 
dating the Russians. The fleet has rendered important serv- 
ice by blockading the Russian fleets and forts in the Black 
Seas and the Baltic, but the allied armies have done nothing ; 
and as the taking of Sebastopol is the only apparently feasi- 
ble object of concentrating so large a force at Varna, it has 
been taken for granted that this is its destination. A few 
weeks will, therefore, bring intelligence of important events. 





Great Brrrainx.—The harvest holds out the 
most encouraging prospects. The weather is fine for reap- 
ing and garnering, and the yield is very fair. The papers do 
not announce any further fall in the price of wheat and 
flour, but the market is very dull. So far as the metropoli- 
tan county and the districts immediately adjacent are in 
question, a great portion of the late potato crop may be con- 
sidered as lost. Like all previous visitations of the disease, 
the change from apparent soundness to palpable decay came 
on quite suddenly, and fields that but a few days since 
looked verdant and healthy, have all at once assumed the 
worst symptoms of the fatal blight of 1846. Nor were the 
indications limited to outward appearances, for, when dug 
out of the ridges, the potatoes were found to be extensively 
tainted, in some instances the disease nearly reaching the 
core, while in others its devastations were only just com- 
mencing on the surface. The obvious consequence of this 
discovery was a “panic” in the potato markets, and sellers 
submitted to any rates that were offered, in order to get rid 
of stocks on hand. tie 


France.—The Emperor is still absent from 
Paris, and during his journeyings is said to have been every- 
where received with the greatest cordiality. 


Sparn.—A dispatch from Bayonne, August 21, 
says the last number of the Madrid Gazette contains nothing 
important. The situation of the capital was, on the 18th, 
the same as during preceding days. A modification of the 
Cabinet was considered probable. Queen Isabella left tho 
palace on the 18th instant, and drove on the Prado, Few 
acclamations greeted her. The Republican Union Club, 
presided over by the Marquis d’Albaida, is extremely active, 
and is pressing the Administration with memorials demand- 
ing freedom of labor, and otper desirable objects, Emigra- 
tion continues. Queen Christina is still concealed in tho 
palace with the Duke de Rianzares, Her children have 
quitted Madrid—three having already passed through Bay- 
onne, and the others were expected. The Pope's Nuncio has 
threatened to leave Madrid, if the last Concordat shall be 
either annulled or modified without the concurrence of 
Rome. The people express themselves as perfectly indiffer- 
ent whether he goes or stays. It is positively asserted that a 
commission will be appointed to ine the ts of 
Sartorius and his colleagues, with the view of impeaching 
them before the Cortes. 








Messrs. Fow.ers anp WEtLs :—The enclosed I found near 
the office of S. Brown, Broadway, and thinking it of 
value to the owner, I send it for a place in your ParEno- 
Logical Journat, thinking its wide circulation would 
bring into notice the lost article. Please notice it at your 
earliest convenience, and make the above statement in 
connection with the poetry, and oblige 

Yours, respectiully, 


LINES 
TO MRS. W., ON THE BURIAL OF HER SON, 


T. J. Cormya, 


Anp is this watching weary, 
This listening all in vain? 

Will Clare’s light, tiny footstep 
Ne’er gladden thee again? 

Are all those merry pratilings 
Hushed, never more to cheer ; 

And was that languid ‘* by-by’”’ 
His latest music here ? 

Is Greenwood bell now tolling 
A welcome to thy boy ? 

Mast we entomb this treasure, 
This budding of thy joy ? 


Yes, unseen forms from heaven 
Around thee have been flying ; 
They hovered o’er thy darling, 
And lured him into dying. 
Then weep not, O fond mother, 
Though earthly ties are riven; 
Rejoice thee with those angels, 
** One cherab more ’s in heaven.’’ 
Ah, Greenwood ! be thon faithful 
To sleepers in thy store; 
Within thy fairy precincts 
There ’s placed one jewel more. 
A rarer, brighter spirit 
I’m sure can ne’er be found 
Among the flowers and marbles 
Of thy bright burial-ground. 


Oh, kindly help her, Heaven, 
To yield her little one ! 
Help her to feel sincerely, 
“Thy will, not mine be done.”’ 
With love, your own 


New York, April, 3, 1854. FRIEND. 
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General Rotices. 


New Books, for notice or review, and ADVER- 
Tisements fur Tos PureworocicaL anp Water - Cure 
Journnats, may be sent to Fowlers and Wells, 

808 Broapway, New Yorx; 
142 Wasuuveron sraret, Bostox, and 
281 Anon sreeer, Porapetrnta. 

To secure insertion, ApverTmements should reach the 
publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding 
that in which they are to appear 

All appropriate and useful subjecta, such as Agriculture, 
Mechanics, the Arts, Schools, and so forth, are deemed pro- 
per, while patent medicines, lotteries, liquors, and tobacco, 








Purenotocy rm Satem, Onro.—Dr. Everett 
has been lecturing here to a large and highly respectable 
class, on Phrenology and Physiology. The number of per- 
sons in attendance, and the deep interest manifested, shows 
that Phrenology has taken a deep and permanent hold upon 
the minds of the people. 

At the close of the lectures, the following Resolutions 
were adopted by a unanimous vote : 


Resolved, That we believe the elevation and happiness of 
the race depends mainly upon “self-knowledge,” and a 
faithful observance of the laws of our being, and that we 
recommend the study of Phrenology and Phy: as best 
calculated to unfold laws, as well as to reveal the true 
relations and duties man owes to his fellows and to God. 

Resolved, That we concur in't that the Lecturer 
occupies high moral ground, — 1 ng to impress 
upon his class the importance of improvement, recom- 
mending the school-room and literary society as the best 
places to secure these objects. 

That Dr. Everett has demonstrated beyond a 
cavil his a. as a Phre to read human character. 

Resolved, That we approve the manner in which Dr. Ev- 
erett teaches the science of Phrenology, connecting it as 
he does with Physiology, considering man as a unit, claim- 
ing that all his faculties should be harmoniously developed, 
in order to attain perfect manhood. 

Ws. H. Berts, Secretary, Salem, O0., Sept., 1854. 


Fowters anp Wetrs.—This enheeptiing pet 
lishing house has removed from their quarters in Nassau 


street to the roomy and convenient premises No. 308 Broad- 
way, where their and increasing business can be fully 
accommodated, at least for the present. These gentlemen 
_ widely known to —~ — y=: as publishers of the 

books issued on re , Hydropathy, and physio- 
logical subjects generally. As Lostesere and Professors, the 
Messrs, Fowlers enjoy a high and well-earned reputation. 
They examine heads every day, and those in want of a cha- 
racter can get a trae reflex of their developments in the 
phrenological chart with which they will be furnished after 
manipulation —W. Y. Evening Mirror. 


We suppose the Editor judges from experience, having 
submitted his own well-developed head for a scientific ex- 
amination. For the compliment he pays us we not only 
thank him, but venture to predict that the time is not far 
distant when the “whole world” shall “see themselves as 
others see them,” in his chaste, bright, clear, truthful, wide- 
awake Mirror, ees 

Lire ILLostratep.—Ovr Fiest Numser is now 
printing, (Oct. 1st,) and will be mailed to Sunscrisers at 
once. Those who would like to begin with the beginning, 
should make up their clubs and send in their names as soon 
as possible. We shall print an edition of 50,000 to com- 
mence with, but cannot engage to supply back numbers. 
Those, however, who subscribe now, or during the present 
month, (October,) will be sure of complete sets. Will you 
begin with the beginning ? 


New Enoianp Femate Mepicat Cottece.— 
The Seventh Annual Term of this institution will com- 
thence on the first of next November. We would call the 
attention of our readers in Massachusetts to the fact that the 
Massachusetts Legislature has appropriated funds to pay the 
tuition of forty pupils annually for five years, from the dif- 
ferent counties of the State, according to the number of 
Benators. Applications can be made, personally or by let- 
ter, and particulars be learned, at the College, 274 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. See advertisement. 

Laxe Mutts, Jerrerson Co., Wisconstx.— 
Messrs. Atwoop axp Rows have a stock of our publica- 
tions, which they will furnish at New York prices. Our 
readers in that vicinity will do well to give them a call. 
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From New York to Bostoy.—To all who have 
an eye to comfort in travelling, who valae their personal 
safety, and who can appreciate courteous and gentlemanly 
treatment, we commend the Fall River Steamboat Line, 
which, in connection with the Fall River and Old Colony 
Railroads, forms a connection between New York and Bos- 
ton. An advantage of this route, and one of no small im- 
portance, is, that a good night's rest is secured on board the 
boat, while the passenger is still enabled to reach Boston, or 
New York, as the case may be, at an early hour in the 
morning. The steamers of the Fall River Lins are of the 
first class, and of great strength and speed, and are fitted up 
in the most elegant and comfortable manner. Their offi- 
cers are experienced and efficient, gentlemanly and obliging, 
and the safety and comfort of the passengers is in every 
respect well provided for. The boats leave pier No. 3 North 
River daily, Sundays excepted. Fare, $4 Wm. Borden, 
Esq., 71 West street, is Agent. 


Crrcutate Goop Booxs.—During vacation, and 
now, after harvest, those interested in educational, physio- 
logical, and health reform, will do well to engage in the cir- 
culation of good books. Complete catalogues, with terms to 
agents, and those desirous of becoming such, will be sent on 
post-paid application. Address FowLers axp W118, 308 
Broadway, New York. 
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Tat Rupments or BooxkeePine ; designed for 
the use of Schools, and for Self-Instruction. With an 
Address to Students on the Essentials to Success it Mer- 
cantile Pursuits. By James Nixon, Accountant. New 
York: F. J. Huntington and Mason Brothers, . 1854. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1.] ’ 

This is one of the best works on bookkeeping that we 
have ever had the pleasure of examining. It aims to do 
something more than to lay down a set of arbitrary rules, 
with examples for transcription. The pupil is made to see 
the reason of every process ; to comprehend the principles 
which underlie the art. With this little work for a text- 
book, the student may become something better than a ma- 
chine. He may prepare himself to enter upon his duties in 
the counting-room uaderstandingly. Mr. Nixon's instruc- 
tions are concise, but always intelligible, and sufficiently 
comprehensive for ordinary purposes. 


Tae Corp Grarery; from direct American 
Practice. By Wa. Cuortton. New York: For sale by 
Fow ers anp W2115, 308 Broadway. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents.] 

The author of this little work is already known to our 
readers through his valued contributions to cur columns, in 
the department of Horticulture. He has here given “a 
concise and detailed treatise on the cultivation of the exotic 
grape vine under glass, without artificial heat.” The book 
will be found exceedingly useful to those engaged in the 
culture of the vine in cold graperies, as the author is a prac- 





Poems anp Battaps. By Geratp Massey. From 
the third London edition. New York: J. ©. Derby. 
1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1.) 

Gerald Massey is a poet of the people. He speaks for 
them by authority. Standing among them, being one of 
their number, he knows their wrongs, their sufferings, their 
aspirations, their hopes, and through him their inarticulate 
thoughts and feelings find worthy utterance. He is the son 
of a poor English peasant—a canal-boatman—who cannot 
write his own name, and first saw the light in a miserable 
little stone hut, so low that a man could not stand upright 
in it. His early life was one of continual toil, privation, and 
suffering. He thus speaks of it himself: 

Having had to earn my own dear bread by the eternal 
— of flesh and bleod thus , Lnever knew what 
chil meant. ~I had no chil Ever since I ean 
remember, I have had the aching fear of want throbbing in 
heart and brow. The currents of my life were early poi- 
soned, and few, methinks, would pass . rough 
the scenes and circumstances in which I have lived ; none, 
if they were as curious and precocious as I was. 

But he finally got access to books, read, studied, and 
wrote. He is now only twenty-six years old, but most of 
the poems in the volume before us are fully worthy of ma- 
ture poetic genius. Some of them are equal to any thing 
one can find in Tennyson or Alexander Smith. In the 
lavish richness of their imagery they remind us of the lat- 
ter. They have plenty of faults of style. The wonder is 
that they have not more and greater. But these cannot 
blind us to their exceeding beauty. They are mostly either 
political or domestic. The former are full of nervous en- 
ergy and flery earnestness, and breathe the loftiest aspira- 
tions for freedom and social progress. They deal with 
wrong and oppression in tones of the most indignant rebuke, 
but without bitterness or vindictiveness, In spite of all his 
wrongs and sufferings, Massey is kindly in his feelings, and 
genial and hopeful. 

His domestic poems, which we like still better than those 
of a political character, overflow with beauty and tenderness, 
No poet has celebrated so charmingly the delights of matri- 
monial life. We commend to husbands and wives, as well 
as to all who expect to become such, the poems entitled 
“The Bridal,” “Wedded Love,” and “The Husband and 
Wife.” 

We canndt do justice to the book in a brief notice, but we 
do most earnestly commend it to all lovers of poetry and 
progress. 
Tae Lire aNp ADVENTURES OF PEeRctvaL May- 

spezey. An Autobiography. By the Author of “ Lafitte.” 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. Bunce and Brother, New 

York, 

A humorous story of considerable merit, with capital 
illustrations by Darley. It is full of incident and adventure, 
with a good mixture of the ludicrous. Good for those who 
would “laugh and grow fat.” 





on for correctness and practical value. 


Lonpon : Its Literary and Historical Curiosities. 
By F. Saunpgrs, Author of “Salad for the Solitary.” 
New York: Kiggins and Kellogg. 1854. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, 75 cents.] 

Our friend, the bookish epicure of “Salad” memory, has 
here struck a rich vein of historical and literary ore, which 
he has not failed to work with a skill and industry worthy 
of the success achieved. London is a great subject for a 
small book, but the principal aim of Mr. Saunders in this 
volume has been to furnish persons making the transatlantic 
tour with a compact manual of the British Metropolis. This 
he has very successfully accomplished. While his work 
will serve as an excellent guide-book, the reader will find it 
something more, It truly exhibits London past and pre- 
sent in one view, 


Hermrr’s Dett. From the Diary of a Penciller. 
New York: J.C. Derby. 1854 ([Price, prepaid by mail, 
$1.) 

A charming book, made up of rural and domestic sketches, 
and exquisite word-paintings of home scenes and joys, with 
a bright thread of story running through the whole. The 
lover of nature and domestic life will find in its perusal a 
rich treat. The story does not depend for its interest upon 
startling incidents or a complicated plot, and there is no 
attempt at the production of d tic effects. The author, 
whoever he may be, is an elegant and graceful writer. 





Tae Norta American Srtva ; or, A Description 
of the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia; considered particularly with respect to their 
use in the Arts and their introduction into Commerce, 
with a Description of the most useful of the European 
Forest Trees. By Anprew Mrcnavx and Troms 
Nurratt. Philadelphia: Robert Pearsall Smith. 1854. 
Michaux’ work is comprised in three royal octavo vol- 

umes. Nuttall’s sapplementary work makes three additional 
volumes of the same size. The whole forms one of the 
most magnificent works ever published in America. The 
six volumes contain two hunired and seventy-seven plates, 
colored after nature. 

It is quite unnecessary to say any thing in praise of Mi- 
chaux's magnificent work on the forest trees of our country ; 
the well-established reputation of Nuttall, the author of the 
additional part of the work, is a sufficient guaranty for its 
accuracy and the style of its execution. The plates are 
finely and carefully colored—equal, it is considered, to the 
best French editions. See advertisement for particulars. 
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Compenpium or Puonocrarny. An Exposition 

of the Principles of Phonetic Short-hand. By Awprew 
J.@rauam. NewYork: Published by the Author. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, 12 1-2 cents] 

This treatise gives a full and complete statement of Pho- 
nography. The dullest mind could hardly fail to understand 
it. It appears to be freed from all redundances ; the learner 
is saved from all unnecessary labor. The work provokes a 
surprise that the art of Phonetic Short-hand should be con- 
sidered difficult in the least degree by any. It will add 
speed to the already rapid strides Phonography is making in 
our country, till that shall be the common mode of writing. 


Mopern Sprerrvatisu.—We have received from 
the publishers, Messrs. Partridge and Brittan, “A Review of 
Dr. Dods’ Involuntary Theory of Spiritual Manifestations, 
by W. 8S. Courtney,” and “The Tables Turned; a Brief 
Review of Rey. C. M. Butler, D. D., by 8. B. Brittan,” but 
have found time to read neither of them. They will doubt- 
less prove interesting to those engaged in the investigation 
of the strange phenomena to which they relate, or who have 
—" ghostly literature. [Price, 25 cents each, by 


Leonarp Scorr anp Company’s Repustica- 
tions.—We have received from Measrs. L. Scott & Co. their 
reprints of the London, North British, and Westminster 
Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
All these standard works are too well known to require a 
word of commendation from us. They are the heavy artil- 
lery of the periodical press, and are almost indispensable to 
the student, the editor, and to literary men in general. The 
price of the American reprint is so low as to bring them 
within the reach of most persons who may desire them. 
See advertisement. 











Hotes and Queries. 


OVER-WORK OF THE a —Mr. John Marshall, 





Campbell, 
~ a host of others 
in politics, and in art, 


© quebtneneee, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Haydon, 
distinguished in literature, in 
to a premature grave—been promptly attended to, many of 


these illustrious men might have raf yet spared to us. 

Brain-work is vastly more exhausting than is generally 
supposed. Brain-work is like the burning of a lamp with 
a large wick,by which the oil—vitality—is rapidly consumed, 
while in physical labor, in the open air, we constantly 
add to our vitality by imbibing an abundance of fresh air, 
and expend it more slowly, through the muscles. Whereas 
the brain-worker is usually “closeted,” and g lly 
works by gas or candle-light, which aggravates the difficulty. 

The great increase of insanity in our country may be 
attributed to excessive brain-work—to an over-active ner- 
vous temperament, sometimes caused by artificial stimu- 
lants, Tea, coffee, tobacco, wines, liquors, opium, and drug- 
medicines, all tend directly to excite and exhaust the ner- 
vous system. Parents commit a fatal error in pressing young 
childfen to hard study and confinement to illy ventilated 
School-houses. A puny, delicate, sensitive, precocious race 
is the penalty for thus violating Nature's laws. When will 
the people study themselves—the laws which govern life 
and health—Physiology, Phrenology, and Psychology—body 
and mind—Humanity, MAN? 





BALANCED BETWEEN Goop AnD Evit.—W. W. 
W., Woodburn, Tenn., desires to know what must be the 
Telative proportions of the different portions of the brain, 
in order that the person shall be equally inclined to good 
and to evil, and therefore liable to be readily turned either 
way by circumstances; if these portions of the brain can be 
measured by calipers or tape, and by what rule.—If sur- 
Tounding influences were equally favorable, there should be 
an equal development of all the portions of the head. But 
as circumstances and outward influences are at present more 
in favor of the development of the passions, the moral and 
intellectual should predominate in size to make up for the 
greater activity of the passions, 





Messrs. FowLers AND WELLS: Dear Sirs :—I wish 
& set of plates, full size, illustrating all the organs, which 
can be represented on a flat surface, by contrast, large and 
small. If you can furnish them, advise me at this place 
and name the price. (A.) 

I am not informed whether you sell any thing which would 
be useful to me in illustration from your Cabinet, or not ; 
Say casts and skulls. (B.) ; 

If you do, could you give me an idea of your prices? 

What would fifty or a hundred dollars buy as a basis of a 
Cabinet? I wish to learn to real heads accurately. Such 
plates and specimens as would aid me in learning accurate 
location and relative developments, are those I wish. (C.) 

Iam not a beginner exactly, ss I have read nearly all the 
works on the subject at various times during the last fifteen 
years. 

I practised law many years in the South, have accumu- 
lated what many would deem a competency, and am now a 
cotton planter in Alabama. 

I don’t know that I shall lecture upon the subject, but I 
wish to qualify myself to do so, and especially to read 
character. 


T have made this explanation to enable you to judge pro- 
perly what I want. 

The science must be introduced into our colleges and 
sebools, (D.) 

I am gratified to learn from your Journal that your un- 
tiring efforts in the cause are proving so successffPnow. 

You merit much for your zeal, talent and energy brought 
to the propagation of truth. (E.) & BO 


A. We have them. 

B. Our assortment of casts supply what he wants. 

©. Our practical classes would be of much service. 

D. Who will be the missionaries to introduce it? 

E. No husbandman can enjoy the growth of his crops as 
we do that of the science we espoused when in its infancy 
and received only with ridicule, but have seen grow till it 
has now students in every hamlet and almost farm-house 
throughout our country. Nor students in the humbler walks 
of life merely, but in every profession and pursuit. That 
men of profession, training, and ample means, both appre- 
ciate the science, and seriously prosecute its study, is 
peculiarly gratifying. The time must soon come when 
men, having acquired enough of this world’s goods to satisfy 
Acquisitiveness, and give them ample means to gratify their 
other faculties, will turn to intellectual acquisitions as a 
source of amusement. Very many retired from business, 
hardly knowing how either to kill time or spend their in- 
come, wear out a life of idleness and ennui, dying before their 
time from mere rust—for want of some soul-feasting pursuit, 
some energy-developing motive to effort. Such inspiration 
the study of Phrenology furnishes. It really does develop 
the first principles of both nature in general, and human 
nature in particular. It really does feed and feast the 
human faculties. No study equally interests and exercises 
them. It has only to be duly appreciated, for men of means 
and mind to dedicate a part of both to its prosecution. 





Tae sest Cottece.—C. R. G., Maquoketa, 
Iowa.—* I wish that you would inform me, if it be not ask- 
ing of you too much, what college you should prefer. Am- 
herst, I think, possesses a President who favors Phrenology, 
or at least I have heard so.” Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, under the presidency of Horace Mann, who 
is a firm believer in and advocate of Phrenology, would 
probably suit you. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, has also 
much to commend it to the friends of Progress. We are 
not sufficiently well informed in respect to the various col- 
leges in this country to speak more decidedly on the point. 


A Sussormger, Pomfret.—The substance you 
enclose seems to be common brown mica, sometimes im- 
properly called isinglass. It is an essential constituent of 
granite gneiss and mica slate, and is sometimes found in large 
masses. It is capable of being cleaved into elastic plates of 
extreme thinness, It is used for lanterns and for the doors 
of stoves. 


A. C. W., Ciaremont, N. H.—The fellow to 
whom you refer, “Professor” J. 8. G.,is unworthy a mo- 
ment's notice. He refutes his own pretensions, and is 
indeed a miserable “ pretender,” as you very naturally sup- 
posed him to be. 








LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND 
PROGRESS, 


Betrevine that we ehall thereby satisfy a widely 


felt popular want, and fill a sphere not occupied by any exist- 
ing publication, we shall commence, early in October next, 


A NEW FIRST-CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE ARTS, AND NEWS. 


It is our intention to furnish a paper which, bound to no 
party. sect, or theory, embracing every human interest, and 
furnishing food for all the faculties of the mind, shall merit 
and command a world-wide circulation and influence: en- 
couraging whateves has a tendency to promote the moral, 
intellectual, or physical development, or to ameliorate the 
condition of the people, whether found in Schools, Books, 
Machinery, Practical Science, or Industrial Organizations ; 
inciting in all classes a spirit of hope, manliness, and self 
reli , and p ng out all available means of profit, 
economy, and comfort. Life as illustrated in LITERATURE 
will receive due attention, and original Essays, Historical, Bi- 
ographical and Descriptive Sketches, Tales, A ts of Tra 
vel and Adventure, Poetry, &c., from the pens of some of our 
best writers, with choice selections from the leading periodi- 
cals of Europe, will form a prominent feature. The great field 
of SCIENCE, in all its departments, will be industriously ex- 
plored, and all new discoveries and applications of scientific 
principles will be laid before our readers in a popular form, 
and their bearings upon human progress, as far as we clearly 
see them, indicated and discussed. 

THE ARTS, particularly in the departments of Agriculture, 
Mechanical Industry, and Manufactures, will receive a large 
share of our attention, and no important invention or im- 
proved process will escape our notice and investigation. 

AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, being occupa- 
tions in which so large a portion of our people are engaged, 
will demand at our hands special consideration ; and we shall 
strive, with the aid of the best writers in these departments, 
to give our treatment of these topics more practical value 
than is usual in newspapers. We shall endeavor to elevate 
still more the standard of MECHANICAL INDUSTRY, and 
to develop and bring to light the latent talent and skill of our 
intelligent, industrious, and worthy artisans. 

PHYSIOLOGY, and the Laws of Life, in their application 
to physical development and the formation of health, will 
have a prominent place in our columns, while the whole scope 
and tendency of our paper will be to promote EDUCATION 
in its broadest sense; and, aided by competent contributors, 
pr din teaching in College, School and Shop, 
we shall endeavor to render the pursuit of knowledge easy 
and attractive. 

NEW BOOKS will be carefully and candidly noticed, and 
where their importance seems to demand it, critically re- 
viewed. In the department of GENERAL NEWS, we shall 
aim to be particularly prompt, authentic, and full, giving a 
carefully prepared summary of passing events, both foreign 
and domestic, and recording all signs of progress in every 
department of life. The Markets will be carefully reported, 
and such general ial and fi ial information given 
as the interests of our readers may seem to demand. 

As man is eminently a social being, Life as illustrated in 
the FAMILY CIRCLE will not be forgotten, but we shall aim 
to make our paper a most welcome and valued visitor at every 
fireside where the English | is tood. And al- 
ways remembering the Children, we shall set apart in each 
number a snug corner, in which to store a great variety of 
choice things for their amusement and instruction. 

Kind reader, an outline of our plan is before you. Do you 
like it? If so, we shall be happy to receive your subscription 
and influence in behalf of our new eaterprise. 

TERMS—IN ADVANCE. 


Single Copy, one yt Five Copies, one year, 
Three Copies, vol Fen one for agt.) 


onan may commence “ apy time. No paper will 
be sent longer than paid for. Please address, postpaid, 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


— 

















$8.00 
400 
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‘@buertisements, 


A Lmourrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 


+ 1% 00 
2 00 





For « full page, one month, 
For one column, one month, 
For a half column, one month, 13 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 
At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only ons 
CENT 4 LINE, O8 FORTY CENTS 4 COLUM¥, FoR aVERY 
THOUSAND CoriEs, our edition being 50,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisementa, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order. 

Copies of this Jounwat are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New Youx Crry, Boston, Puma- 
DuLraia, and on the Srsamens, 

All advertisements in the Aumutcaw Pumewo.oercaL 
Jouanat should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 


fhe Book Trade. 











THE 


LAMPLIGHTER. 


65,000 Published, 


THE MOST CHARMING OF AMERICAN 
ROMANCES. 


JOHN P. JEWRTT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
ta For sale by all Booksellers. 


Buy Dr. Dadd’s 


MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. 


The best Work on the Horse ever pub- 
lished in America. 


JOHN P. JEWETT& COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


ROMANTSM. 
By Rev. Dr. CUMMING, 


Amoricans, 


WILL YOU READ THIS MASTERLY EXPOSURE oF THE 
Mysteries of Rome? 
Price $1. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


GENESIS AND EXODUS. 


Being Volumes 1 and 2 of the Old 
Testament Readings. 


By Rev. Dr. CUMMING, of London. 


7UST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


Oct it bp 





Wense’s AnaTOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Avutt Huma Bopy, lithographed and republished by 
Exproort & Co, No. 8b Beekman street, Nee} York, from 
the German edition by Prof, M. J, Wanen, cc 
eleven eg fi ween size, with a — 
explana ton, ow oe, ™ & ee or auntel. | 
shoots, $15. Mounted, $25. “ May yb 














THE HALLELUSAR ; 


Tuovwvell Mason’s New Work, 
IS NOW READY. 


IT CONTAINS NEARLY 1,100 PIECES, 


And is the most extensive collection of the kind ever published. It may 
be considered as the following distinct works brought together in one 


volume, viz. : 
A Complete Tune Book. 


In the language of the Preface, “ there are tunes in all kinds of time, in 
many rhythmic forms, variously harmonized, point against point, or in 


reports, in the usual keys, major and minor, for soli, tutti, or chorus. There | pby 


are tunes appropriate to express all the various feelings, from those of the 
deepest penitence, grief or sorrow, to such as are jubilant or exultant in 
the highest degree. There are tunes animating and tunes quieting, tunes 
of excitement and tunes of repose, tunes of loftiness and tunes of meekness, 
of energy and of gentleness, of solemnity and of such merriness as becometh 
the dwelling-place of the Most High.” “ There are singing tunes and 
speaking tunes, tunes cantabile and tunes recitando. There are tunes 
short and tunes long, tunes low and tunes high, tunes soft and tunes loud, 
tunes quick and tunes slow, tunes easy and tunes difficult, tunes good and 
tunes—not so good.” 

There are tunes in profusion for choirs, and no lack of those which are 
suited to congregational use. There are tunes of about 

120 Different Metres, 
being a larger variety than are presented in any other work. 
An Anthem Book. 

The pages of the Hallelujah contain a sufficient amount of Anthems, 
Motets, and Set Pieces generally, to form of themselves a considerable 
volume. There are 

More than 70 Anthems, 
besides chants, &., &c. 
A Singing School Manual. 

The publishers risk little in claiming that this is the most comprehensive 
and complete work for classes yet issued. The department termed “TuE 
Stverve Scuoo.’’ embraces 

340 Exercises, Rounds, Glees, &c., 
Thus furnishing an abundance of matter for practice in choirs, as well as 
schools. An entirely new feature in this department, now introduced for 
the first time, is what is termed 
Musical Notation in a Nutshell. 
A condensed exposition of the elements of music, intended for such short 
schools as are confined to ten or twenty lessons. 

Another new feature is the introduction of 

Interludes, 
Which are printed in connection with nearly all the tunes, and which must 
add greatly to its value, when used in connection with an instrument or 
instruments. To some tunes the instrumental accompaniment is added 
throughout. 

In the general characteristics of its music, the Hallelujah may be said to 
resemble the Carmina Sacra more than any of Mr. Mason’s previous works, 
it being of the same practicable and useful character. Yet it is believed 
that the Hallelujah is far in advance of any of the author’s previous books, 
in the real beauty and ease of its melodies and harmonies, as well as the 
variety of its rhythmic forms. 

The price of the Hallelujah in Boston or New York will be $7.50 per 
dozen, cash. In order to facilitate its examination by teachers and leaders, | 
or choirs, we will send a single copy by mail, prepaid, to any such who will 
remit us sizty cents in money or postage-stamps. A new cantata, entitled 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
Was prepared by Mr. George Root for the pages of the Hallelujah ; but, in 
order to make room for the immense variety which has been introduced, it 
was found necessary to omit it, and it is therefore issued in a separate form, 
at $2 per dozen ; single copies for examination, 15 cents. 

##- Both these works may be purchased of booksellers generally. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 


28 Park Row, New York. 
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Wiid Flowers 
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The Old Folks are Gone, (Chrystie’s Min.) 
Pow f ve sold me down the River, (Wood's) 
Poor Robin's growing old, (Wood's) 
Fare thee well Kitty dear, (Wood’s) 
By the Side of a Willow weeping, 
Suushine and Dew 
Or aa ue Towers, | (as sung by ay ee 
weep for Thee, (by Cath es 
hates dear Native Land, (by Wallace) : 
Love was once a Little Boy, 
Unele Tom, (H Swi 
The Slave’s Return. (Ethiopian) 
I'd weep for Thee, (Von Weber) 
Te'l Me not that Love is fleeting, 
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(Rooke) 
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J. NELSON BUNNELL, 
Guwxnat Commission ayn Mar. News Aexwr ror 
CaLivennis, Ongcon, LeDIEs, AND THE StaTEs. 
No. 11 Ann Street, New York. 


N. B.—Any Book or Music not in the above cata- 
» tent on same terms. Oct 


VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH AND HAVE FOR SALE: 
Schmitz and Zumpt’s Classical Series. 
COMPRISING : 
ELEMENTARY — GRAMMAR AND EXER.; C4SaR. Witha Map. Price 50 cents. 


CISES. Price OVID. Price 60 cents. 
ADVANCED LATIN EXERCISES, WITH SELEC-|SCLLUST. With» Map. Price 50 cents. 

TIONS FOR READING. Price 50 cents. , | QUINTUS CURTIUS. With a Map. Price 10 cents. 
SCHMITZ’s teem a GRAMMAR. Half| vingit. Price 15 cents. 
KALTSCHMIDT ’S N-ENGLISH AND ENG-| HORACE. Price 60 cents, 

LISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Price $1.30. LIVY. With two colored Mapa. Price 70 cents. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. Prive 50 cents. CICERO. Price 60 centa. 





pa aay, ea nds rp ae fm Soe shen brew oman, and 
eftheds ta tho thansiaal onde a thorough course of instruction, at a cost greatly below any heretofore presented. 


Bolmar’s French Series. 
BOLMAR’S LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 1) BOLMAR’S TELEMAQUE. 1 vol. 12mo, half bound. 
vol. 12mo, lea BOLMAR’S KEY TO TELEMAQUE. 1 vol. 1%mo, 
BOLMAR’S sammare FABLES. 1 vol. 129mo, half} aif bound. 
Some BOLMAR’S BOOK OF FRENCH VERBS. 
12mo, half bound. 


Lardner’s Natural aw and Astronemy. 


FIRST COURSE—Contain — Sey 8 » Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Sound, and Optics. 1 vol. 
ines with 424 | istration. lao for = wparate in three parts : Part I. con containing’ Mechanics ; Part II., 

; and Part IIL, Optics. 

SECOND COURSE Containing Heat, pam ge eg Voltaic Electricity, and Magnetism. 1 vol. royal 
12mo,with 250 I Bustentiota, 

THIRD COURSE—Centaining 4 H 
wood- cuts, 


le | 
1 vol. 
BOLMAR’S COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, 1 vol. 18mo, | 
half bound. 
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In 1 royal 12mo vol., with 37 plates and 200 
be had 





ly, or in uniform sets, embracing over 2,000 pages, and 1,000 illus” 


These three vol 
trations on aeal a and wood. 
Schoedler and Medlock’s Book of Nature. 


A Popular ree Papal fothe Sciences of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zo- 
,and P fe pam a From the sixth German edition. In 1 handsome crown crown vo vol., with nearly 100 


Bushman’s Physiology of Animal and Vegetable Life. 
A Popular Treatise on the Functions and Phenomens of Organic Life. In 1 neat royal 12mo vol., with numerous 


illustrations. 
Somerville’s Physical Geography. 


A new American, from the third and snguoved English edition. —_ American Notes and Glossary, by W. 8. 
W. Ruschenberger, M. D., U.S Tn 1 large royal 12mo ’ 


Herschell’s Outlines of Astronomy. 
A new American, from the last London edition. In 1 handsome crown 8vo vol., with plates and woodcuts, 
Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature. 
A new edition, with a Sketch of American Literature, by Heury T. Tuckerman, Esq. In 1 royal 12mo vol. 
Butler’s Atlas of Ancient Geography. 
In 1 royal 8vo vol., half boand, with 21 colored qudérto Maps. With a copious Index. 
Butler’s Geographia Classica ; 
of Ancient Geography to the Classics, In 1 royal 12mo vol., half bound. 
Arnott’s Elements of Physics. 
Written for universal use, in plain or non-technical language. In 1 Svo vol., with numerous illustrations, 


Bird’s Elements of Natural Philosophy ; 
Being an Experimental Introduction tothe Physical Sciences, With nearly 400 illustrations, In 1 royal 12mo vol. 


Hughes’ Outlines of Scripture Geography and History. 


the Historical Portions of the Old and New ——— Based a core Colman’s “ Historical Geo- 
y of the Bible.” With twelve colored Maps. In 1 royal 12mo vol. 


Browne’s History of Greek Classical Literature. 


In 1 crown 8vo volume. 


Browne’s History of Roman Classical Literature. 


In 1 crown 8vo volume, 


Muller’s Physics and Meteorology- 
In 1 handsome 8vo vol., with over 500 wood engravings and 2 colored plates. 


Fowne’s Manual of Elementary Chemistry. 


For the use of Students, Edited by R, Bridges, M. D. A new and revised edition. In one royal 19mo vol. 
illustrations, ~ 7 


with nearly 200 
Graham’s Elements of Chemistry. 
fication of the Science in the Arts. PR Sis v8. min eB 8vo. Part 
justrations, issued. preparing. 
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Johnston's Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena. 
For the use of Colleges, Academies, and Families., In 1 handsome imperial 4to vol,, half bound, or 1 "y wed 





pee to match, egg A aay prong MANUAL: an Epitome of Ancient Geography, Mythology, Antiquities, 


SUPERB BOOKS FOR GIFTS, 
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PUBLISHED BY 


LEAVITT & ALLEN, 
27 Dey Srezet, New Yorx. 


ALL beautifully printed on super- 
fine paper, with numerdus Engravings on Steel, and 
bound in various rich and tastefal styles. 


THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN LANDSCAPE. 
bee Avpwon Ricnarns,M.A An Cigee Work 
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One volume, 
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we THOUGHT BLOSSOM. Edited by N. Panuxn 
wee a! Cm ig ay Sixteen beautiful Engrav- 
ings teel. One handsome royal octavo volume. 
THE HOME ANNUAL. Edited by J. T. peame. 
With Sixteen Engravings, royal octavo, richly bou! 
THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE, AND ary hea 
OF pA ERS, Edited by Jon Kenes ; with Thirty 
Colored Engravings of fruits and flowers. 


Royal Duodecimo Volumes. 

Each volume with Six Steel and Two Colored Ilus- 
trations; richly bound, and retail price from $1 50 to 
$3 00. 
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The above list of Books is well worth the attention of 
the book-bayer. They are all attractive and desirable 
books. The publishers have put up a few of the octavos 
and 12mos in magnificent covers of papier mache, in- 
laid with pearl, 

LEAVITT & ALLEN, 
21 Dey Street, New York. 


T. K. COLLINS, JUN., 
PUBLISHER. 
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THE TIMBREL OF ZION. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF 


Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems and Chants, 
JSrom the most Distinguished European 
and American Authors. 
Embracing all the modern improvements, and contain- 
ing a clear exposition of the 
PRIMARY PRINCIPLES OF MUSICAL 
SCIENCE. 
Designed for the use of Choirs, Singing-Schools, and 
Societies. 
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No, 8 North Sixth street, Philadel phia, 
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THE SCIENCE OF NATURE. 
A NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 


ENTITLED 


FIRST LESSONS IN 


CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, 


AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE. 


BY J, EMERSON KENT, A.M., M.D. 


A new school book, the first Ameri- 
can work ever isened as the first book, or ‘‘ First 
Lessons in Chemistry and Geology as applied to 
Agriculture,” designed as 
young, to be used in all our common schools, is now 
submitted to the educational public. Some indeed | 
protest against the introduction of all modern 
improvements in making the earth productive ; 
still the great agricultural interests of our nation 
depend apon « rising generation of practical farm- 
era, who will till the soti as much by a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the laws a@@hemistry, as by the 
sweat of the brow 

The subject of carioultutal chemistry cannot but 
soon commend itself to the grorld as the most tm- 
portant of all stadies, and, in fact, the wealth of — 

uld be ubled within one year, w 
tupid, vuheling 
agricultare. ime mendations could 
be given to the pubile, bat ft Is not necessary. 

Schoo! Committees and Teachers will be furnished 
with a copy gratis, for examination, by mail, = 
paid, on application to the undersigned. rice 
25 cents. 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
86 Washington st., Boston, 

Also for sale in quantities by Fy Cowperthwait & 
Co., Philadelphia; Cady & Burgess, New 
Phinney & Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥.; Darrow & Brothe 
Rochester, N. ¥. ; William Wilson, Poughkeepete, 
H. M. Ruilson, Cincinnati, O.; and by all 
other booksellers in the United States. 

N. B..-A few men of the right ability are wanted 
to travel through every State tin the Union, and in- 
troduce this work Into schools. A liberal commis- 


sion will be paid. Gentlemen who travel for health | 


or recreation will find this occupation « lucrative 
and agreeable employment. Address as above. 
Oct St. 


THE NEW WORLD. 


THE MOST SPLENDID VOLUME OF HISTORY 
EVER PUBLISHED, 
EMBRACING NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
BY HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL, A. M. | 
Two Volumes Bound in One. 


Tue following ina —— Ded ief is of the princi- 
pal divisions of histo hained int thie work, and it | 


‘at it embraces the most fall | 
ery portion of the western 
ery to the present period, 


ot of the Northmen in 
antevedents, the Spaniards; 
he conquest. settiement and 
history, to the ot UR me, of those extensive 
regions formerly under the’ rule of Spain. Next we 
come to the French in America, and the Dutch in 

America, with a fall histo 7% to the present time of 


the coun‘ry that they colo- 
Eaaiich in America, and « 


Vol. IL. ine with the 
fall Mad of their se‘tle,.. ments in the old thirteen 
Sta 


only necessary to add th 
and extended account of ev 
ap ere, = Lig ite dlecov) 


‘ae contains an accoa() 
America; their immediate 
inelading full aecounts of 


‘se minute account of the jon by the crown, 
and the progress and situa) tion of the colonies at that 
time ; then, following, the Agnerican Revolation, The 
events of this glorious stroig ggte for Li*erty are 
trayed with great force an’ d minuteness. And from 
that time to the present, embracin or — 


in the history of our glori — 
political —_ 


impartial history of every; 
the present, and of all the 

strations is of a higher ~ 
han has ever been attem 


The character of the illu 
more magnificent standard 
ed heretofore, being from d@] signs by Darley, Billings, 
Wallin, and Deplor, and gjeizeantiy coLonen (ex- 
cept the portraits; with fre\jn five to aine different 
tints, trae to nature, so ae. to impart a close resem- 
blancs to well-finished pa — 
This work is printed iro jsome type, 
also on paper of extra quapd lity as i negeeés textare = 
rmanency, and compriserps over 1.000 royal oe- 
wo, with paneaens and | diversified . 
ings, bound in « dleback cumesco-tontier tnd 
| equnens. 


hy ‘with ti 
"one energy andQ business tact in every part 
of a on country, this offers. an unparalleled chance to 
do a go d business, by en; aging an agency for this 
imoortant work, which is euld only by subscription. 
C9" For particulars, addg drees the Publishers, 
DAYTON & WENTWORTH, 


86 Washington,St., Boston. 


OctStheomD « 


the first step for the | 


“THE MAGAZINE OF THE AGE.” 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY 
FOR SEPTEMBER—NOW READY. 





CONTENTS. 
Portraits of Contributors, No, $--Hon. J. P. Kennedy. | 10. My Hwband’s Mother. 
| 1, Our Parties and Politica, tl. The Weeder, 
| 2. Wood Notes—II. The Fi Forest—Itl. The Lake. 12. } ony Proper Cohen of, Men—A Letter from one of 


8. Fraoz Kies, and the Prodigious School of Music. 
her Cell, 13. Teo Cake ie a in Mexi 


| 4. Mariaa in 
| 5. The Wilds of eae ~ York. 14, The Great pod ‘the Falls of St. ——— 
Letters itler, Esq., by one of 





terature of Alm: A Dialogue between Pisca- 
tor and ‘icotribas Nas Nasier, Jr., at the Glen House, 


White Moun 

. Israel Potneeatonttensl tr: Franklin and the 
Latin Quarter—Mysteries of Parisian 
Another Adventarer —Paal Jones in a Reverie—Is- 
ae returns to Squire bene og 

. The Songs that never were S 

. Prairie Lettere—The Trail of the Lost Child. 


terature — (American) — Mrs. 
Sunay np Wcemasio—anomnee Maan’s Address 
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COMPLETE SETS OF PUTNAM'S MAGAZINE. 


oes ~ . ae np by eminent American 
votume may still be be had, neatly 
volumes, in 


wo 18 ondtaary duodesie 


ishere will —- == new ban 
ia half moroeco—price $3. 


The Ist, 9d, and 34 volames comprise 4; 
writers. These ~ ey oe 
bound in cloth — ap A ha 

on of $5. Sampo tetas’ 

“Putnam's Monthly, Sptamber, contains an able article on ‘Our Parties and Politics.’ Several of * 

articles are the fruits of the summer rambles of the contributors, and e of the freshness of their origin. 
of The Wilds of Northern New York? 
| are among There is a racy letter from * of Man,” 


stroug-minded,’ ing hn pk ey: 
Fey -! piece about yy fights. Our old friend r (ilow countryman. Israe Leer te etl an entbe 
tea thought and 


sorts adventures, with much result of 
eccentric comment. _———, the Eom number of Putnam is an exceedingly interest- 
and instructive one, as ite pred: 


been.”"—Baaxs Co. Eaoiz. 


G.P. PUTN AM & Co., Pcsttsuers, 
| Ne. 10 PARK PLACE, New York. 











BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURES. 
NEARLY RBADY. 


L 
A JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 
| or, a AND LANDSCAPES FROM EayPr To bey NEGRO KINGDOMS OF Ling wane Be eye’ By 
rd Taylor, aathor of ‘Views Afoot,” “Eldorado,” &>. Illustrated with « and en- 
wl on wood, from drawings by the ny ant with a Portrait of the Aut! <" Ocicanal costume. 
Gompiete in one handsome isome vel., about 500 pages, l2mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price $1 50. 

*,* Orders for the above work from the Trade, poaneeaee — delay, the first !arge edition being already 

bespoke in advance of publication. Orders will be despatched in the order of their prierity. 


IL. 
In OctoBER, A VERY ELEGANT AND ATTRACTIVE VoLUME, BY Miss S. FENNIMORE COOPER, entitled 


THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
Beautifully illustrated from drawings by Dopler. eon ited in 1 vol. 8vo, uniform with the “ Ilustra- 
ted Sketch Book.” Cloth, $3 50; J hoth extra, gilt edges, $4; morocco extra, $5. 
*,* This volume will include the choicest portions of the ihe of eminent ts and 
and American, which have reference to Country Life, Natural History, aod R Affai: 
Notes me each section ~ subject, A = Cooran, author of ** Rural Hours.” It is 


writers, English 

with Introductions and 
tended that this book 
it ie ly valuable and entertaining to all persons of taste and 

coinensant, aod capesially ‘to all loves ‘Of Nature. Oct itd 


PROSPECTUS OF NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA. 


Tae Puscisner would respectfally call attention to the following announcement 
of the most complets and beaatifal work on —_ ican Trees now published. it is of great value to Libraries, 
residents in the country, botanists, nurserymen, and those who take an interest in the cultivation of trees. 

Sabscribers will please designate whether they wish the whole work, or Nuttall's Supplement separately. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA; or, a Description of the Forest Trees of the United Stee, Genada end 
Nova Scotia, considered particularly with’ ios to their Use in the Arts, and their Introd 
witha Description of the most useful of the Forest Trees. Illustrated by 156 finely poe Copper 
ae Engravings, by Redoute, &c. In Three Veloaten. Translated the French of F. Awonew Micmacx, 

lember of the American Philosophical Seatetys atts ete., with Notes by J. Jay Surra, Member of 
of Natural Sciences, &c. This work is of the highest standard value, with or without the Supplementary V. 
umes by Nuttall. Price, Twenty-four 


THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA, or « Description of the Forest Trees of the United States, Canad: 











wes Seotia, not deserined in the work ‘of F. yee ty ep ay containing all the Forest Trees teem By the 


ky Mountains, the Territory . dow: abores of the Pacific, and into the confines of Californ: 
as well as in rts of the United States. Wtestented by 121 finely colored Plates. 
octavo. By Tuomas Gopeane, F. L. S., Member of the American Phi ical Society, 
Pie} Sciences of Philadelphia, &e., "ke. [The whole complete in Six Volumes, 
Plates 


Three Volomes, roy: 


tavo, with 277 | 
The figures in these three additional volumes comprise one ly colored, mostly 
an new aubj or such as have not been before published in the Sylva, executed with the strictest Lear Fe to | 
under the eye of the Author. Add remarks on the uses and economy of the Forest Trees of the 
| Trice Staten w ill also be given, 0 as to complete, ao far a0 possible, the requisite | fe on this i 


it. 
“" is quite say any thing in praise of Mrcmaux’s 
country : the well-establiah ished reputation of 


uTT«Lt, the author of 
cient guaranty for its omen? and the style of its ts execution. 
| it is » to the bes! 


it French editions; and the two works form the most 


hundred and twenty-one plates. fine! 





por 


e additional of the work, is a suffi- 


‘id series ever pu 


reons who possess the former edition of Micuavx's work can procure the three additional volumes by | 


Persons 
Nurraut separately, and thus complete their are 





Chea ect and Best.—The New ¥ 
Weekly le to be sent to subscribers, after 
Oct. Let, 4 " centea year ($1 pays for 16 months !) 
three copies for $3, or % copies for $15; and $100, 


cash premiams, is to be divided among those who | 
send in the most subscribers between Sept. isth 
Ad- | 


and Feb. 34,1955 Specimen copies gratia. 
dress (postpaid) MOSES 8. BEACH, Sun Orrice, 
New Youre. Oct st b 


Agents Wanted, to sell the 


the Preside: th hort B hy of or 
ta, wt in 

lish end Gormen, 200 nT > eg = wit | 

evtalogue, will be =, ee, | 

95 cents. Apply to, or ) 


Pablisher and Bislr in i Me and 


Books, 
Oct bw Broadway, New York. 


sy whole work in Six Volumes, Royal Octa ges and a 
stamped sheep, wil) be furnished for forty-five dollars ; in half rhe eitttea ‘edges or 

extra ry Turkey bang for fifty-five dollars. 
Oct it ho 


cloth, or in 


ROBERT PEARSALL SMITH, Publisher, 
©. 15 Minor street, Philadelphia. 





UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods, at the Lowest Prices for which they can be | 
of 


purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufa 


UNION ADaAms, 
No, 591 Broavway, (Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 








cade 
outs vel | § 


| monstrator of Anatomy, 
and of the Academy of | 


| van in the Clinical 1 Amphitheatre 


ifieent work on the Forest Trees of our | 
are finely and carefully colored, equal, | 
blished in 


dollars’; or in | 





URIAH HUNT & SON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


E ve just insned issued pd new 
edition contain the th here gut ioeet + we ay hv 
pa ah con theory and = s 
& perspicuous system of 
Te vane a ral d and ith 4 bys 
large number — examples, particularly 
to the use of schools, 
By JOHN GUMMERE, A. M. 
Fifteenth Edition. 

Enlarged by angie of articles on Theodolite 


Levelling Topograpay ; ses int Foon 
the Di 





Surveyors, by a 


in eleven numbers. This series recommends itself by 
ite ttai of a clear and 





valaable auxi in their 
The following is a List of some of their other School 
Pablications : 


as we are "odcot tory will Sad them 
calling. 


Avthon’s Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, 
Ainsworth’s Latin Nemnary. 8v0. 
Bonnycastle’s 
} vp Progressi yy Sime te Wook, bs bei Progrea- 
Jummere ve Svelling 
sive exercie*s in Spelling oe Et: tymology. “s 
Graeea Majora. 29 vols., 8 
Anderson's ) Davenport's Hiiory of the United States, 
in the form of Questions and wers, brought up to 
the present time, &e, 
They keep constantly on hand one of the — 
most varied stocks of School Books in the coun 


18mo, 





BECKER’S 


ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP. 


Tae subscribers will issue. about the 
Ist of Sie “ BECKER’S ORNAMENTAL PEN- 
MANSE Tp.” chines acorn of Anal Analytical and Fin- 

and Ornamental Print, Ger- 
Py Old ‘English, > gy Text, Roand Ha: 
Italian and Epistolary W 


eneea, CREIATS: — 
caine &c. it will be he tnvalusbie aid. Price, 
$2 50 to $3 Aad wd Sy toe 
rehants, Schoo! Teachers, and Com- 
giestes are awited te to call. Weare enabled to sell at 
the lowest publishers’ rates. 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 
44 North Fourth street, 
Foar doors above Merchants’ Hotel, Philade!phia. 
Oct It b p> 








Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati.— 
Chartered, 1845; Total Number of Mutriculants, 1,865 ; 
Session of 1853-4. Matriculanta, 28 Graduates, 126. 
et geen —Anatomy, W. ‘oy we as 
é The. 


"Medical B J. W. Hors, 
edical Botany, 0. 
K. Bucmanax, 


tology. 1 H. Cinarecayn, M. D.; 
M.D. ; Medical Practice os Path chy R. 8. power, 
| M: D.; Surgery Z. Fausman, M.D ; Obstetrics an’ 
| Diseases of Women and _ J. 
nical Lecturers, Profs. sand 





want A. Wannrven, M.D. 
‘the Institate will commence on 
of See, 2 and continae sixteen 
weeks, Soralenting on the 3d of Febraary, 1855. The 
Spring Seesion will commence on the 12th of Fe’ 
snd terminate on the 19th of May. Grata 
ony ne SS ee from the ist to the 16th of 
tober. Clinical Instruction will be given ren 
2 
oa rea admission to all the Lee- 
tares of he Institute, tee iacieding the roy Hall 
and Clin‘eal Peat tema fee is $20. 


The next session o 
Sheonar, the 16th 


fe — sty iy Ye Board: 
at from $2 50 to $3 00 per aa Stu- 
sue, on arriving in the city, will call at the office of 
Prof. R. 8. Newton, on Seventh Street, “Scewesn Vine 


and Race. 
Oct Itb J. R. BUCHANAN, M. D., Drax. 





N. E. Female Medical Colieze.— The 
Seventh Annual Term will commence Nov. 1, 1854, 
and continue — Boy yy Prorsssons—Wm. M. 
Cornell. M. D., h C. Rolfe, M. D., Stephen Tracy, 
3 ws John K. i, M. D., ry M. Cobb, M. D., 

wn, Chemist. Fems—To each each Professor, 
wet Practical Anatomy. $5; Graduation Fee, $20. 

The M ¢ having appropri- 





ated funds to pay the po ay fort pils anna- 

ally for five years, from the different counties of the 
State, according to the number of Senators, applica- 
tions can be made, personally or by letter, and par- 
tieulars be lea: ned, at the College, 274 Washington 


street, Boston. 
SAMUEL GREGORY, M.D, 
Oct It b Secretary. 
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Prospectus 


Tenth Volume of the 


‘NEW YORK UNIVERSE,” 


THE LARGEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHED IN THE UNITED STATE3! 


8@7 VOLUME TEN COMMENCES ON THE FIRST OF 
DECEMBER, 1854. £3 


Wira the commencement of the 
Tenth Volume, the Naw Yoru Usiverss will be 
changed from a FOLIO to a QUARTO sheet. 

We have been induced to change the form of the 
Universe at the urgent and :epeated solicitations 
of our patrons in different parts of the Union. 
complaint against ite present form is, that it is un- 
wieldy from ite immense size. By printing it in 
QUARTO FORM, this objeciion will be obviated. 
besides making it more desiabie for filing and 
binding. 

While we shall not at this time venture to pro- 
mise any further improvements upon the UNIVERSE 
than that alluded to above, we may pevei theless be 
permitted to say that no pains will be spared to 
maintain for it the high position which it has en- 
joyed during the past nine years, in every section 
of the United States, for its 


Late and Authentic News from all Quar- 
ters of the Globe, 


Highly Interesting Tales and Sketches 
of Life, 


BULD AND INDEPENDENT CRITICISMS OF THE 
EVENTS OF THE TIME:, 


CORRESPONDENCE AND ORIGIN.L CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Answers to Correspondents on all 
Subjects of Enterest, 


Gleanings from Books, Magazines, 
and Newspapers, 


And on all the other subjects that go to make up 
sach a weekly publication as cannot fail to be a 
welcome visitor to the fire-side of every enlightened 
family in the Union- one which shall be as desir- 
able in the store of the merchant as it is to the 
closet of the man of letters—that shall carry in- 
struction and information alike to the mechanic, 
the farmer, or the man of leisure. But it is need- 
less for us to enter into any explanation of the 
merits or demerits of the UNIVERSE. It has been 
too long before the people—has enjoyed too large 
* cireulation—to be unknown to the intelligent 
portion of the people of the United States. 


The New York Universe 


fs regularly issued every week, (except for the 
weeks in which the Ist of January and the 4th of 
July come,) making in each volume 


Fifty Numbers. 
TERMS—Always Cash in Advance. 


The following are the terms upon which the 
UNIVERSE wil be sent to subscribers in any part 
of the United States : 


One Copy, one year, - ° 
Three Copies, * - 

Seven Copies, “ : 

Eleven Copies,“ . - « 
Sixteen Copies, “ wx 


10 
15 
20 


t# Any person who has or may send us a club 
lume X.,(or for 1855,) will be allowed, any 
time during the year, to make appitions to sach 
club, at the club rate —that is to sav, if he has sent 
Us a club of THREE, SEVEN, ELEVEN, or SIXTEEN, 
we will take siv@Le subscriptions at the price paid 
for that club, for the balance of the year—the 
money in such cases must always be sent by the 
Party sending us the first club, ~ 


The money must in all ¢ acco: 
order for the paper, _— rane 


CANADA SUBSCRIBERS 


Must send Twenty-five cents extra, 
for United States postage to 
the lines. 


I~ New York, New Jersey, or 
New England money preferred ; but 
bills on all specie-paying banks taken 
at par for subscriptions. 

t@& Persons sending subscriptions shonld be 
ad dk ~ plain, and give the name 
Paper is to be sant. y and State, to which the 


All orders must be PosTPAID, and addressed to 
A. J. WILLIAMSON, 
Publisher, 


22 Beekman st., New York. 
Oct 1t bp 


WOOD'S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE STAGE. 


Now Ready for Publication, by Subscription exclusively, 
Personal Recollections of the Stage, embracing Notices of Actors, Au- 
thors, and Auditors, during a period of forty years. By Wrtram B. Woop, late Director of the Philadelphia 
Baltimore, Washington and Alexandria Theatres. With Portrait. In 1 vol.,12mo, Price to Subcribers, $1.25. 


For this interesting volume a very large number of subscribers has been obta'ned with but little effort, and 
it is anticipated, from the world-wide reputation of the author, that it will meet with an unprecedented sale. 

Ne person now alive bss possessed the rare opportunities of Mr. Wood icr writing such a volume as the present ; 
and it is believed only necessary to mention the names of the following, among others, of whom there will be 





found in the book anecdotes recollections, viz. : 


o 
Mr. and Mrs. Wignell, Mr. and Mra, Cooper, Mr, avd Mrs. Blissett, Hodgkinson, Harwood, Mrs. Mar- 
i cory. "Maweion, Wermee: Bir cok toe Presale basen w Wehitiosk, Fullerton, Fennell, Mrs. 


shall, Mra. Merry, M Warren, Mr. and 
Oldmixon Ba: 


re. Duff, McKenzie, Dwyer, Mre. Era: 
ips, the Wallacks, Mrs. Entwiale, bir, and 
Kemble, Miss 
Cowell, Wemyss, Macread: 


Drake, Pelby, Matthews, Tyrone 
heridan Knowles, Mise C. Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Charles K 


Bernerd, Mrs. 


. vrett, Mr. and Mrs. Wocdbam, Mrs, Melmoth, Hallam, Mre. Stanley, 
Lisvon, John Howard Payne, Barrett, Mrs, Beaumont, George Frederick Cook, Cone. 
i Mies Holman, Mr. and Mrs. Brook 


Mrs. Wilmont, Morris, Mr, 
. Mrs. Placide, Incle- 
. Maywood, Edwin Forrest, Edmund Kean, Booth, Chas. 
lower, Conway, Lee, Mies Kelly, 

J. R. Scott, 


. ean, J. 
Miss A. Fisher, the Miseee Cushman, Fanny Elisier, Mr. and Mrs, Keeley, Wheatley, and a host of others. 


“One of the most interesting volumes ever published.” 


“ Indeed, take it altogether, its historical accuracy, 


decided literary merit, and we may sefely pronounce this the great 
has ever appeared on the subject, pan a | that all will read and be delighted with. 


[Philadelphia Sun. 
t familierity with all that concerns the stage, with ite 
oak of this theatrical age, the best work 
“TSaturday Courier. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, Publisher, 


{3 Agents wanted for every county in the United States, 


Oct It bp 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Apply to 
WM. WHITE SMITH, 
195 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





Printing in Colors. 
conidia 


DS 
% rN Plain ant Ornamental~~D 


Cards, Circulars, &c. 


—o— 


Ve 


s 


CARD & JOB PRINTER, 


> 4 Ne 
V4 e 


ation 
Billheavs & Blanks. 


CHA STEAM POWER, D> 
‘ CRUD 
4U srrert, §* 


on 


« 4 


—o— 


Mandbditls, Posters. 





SPLENDID OFFERS, 


THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL, 


Now in its fifth volume, and having al- 
ready reached a circulation of over 60,000—< news. 
of the largest class, containing firty-six spacious 
j= ane filled with the current news from all parts of 
world—a large amount of literary and scientific 
matter, Bank Note List, and Price t—and asa 
new and valuable featnre, each number will hereafter 
contain TWO BEAUTIFULLY-ENGRAVED PORLRAITS,—is 
published on tbe first of each month by J. M. Emer- 
son & Co, 1, 3, 5, -_ 1, nee eae _ at 
the unprecedented low price wenty-five cents a 
year. A valuable premium book is sent to each person 
getting up a club, and in addition, the following rich 
premiums, amounting to over 
" @1,000, 
will, on the 25th day of May, 1855, be awarded to the 
twenty-six persous forwarding between now and that 
the twenty-six highest numbers of subscribers in 
‘ir order: 
The first premium, in money, e ° . 
e eeu pumaionn, a pon. machine worth 
The third premium, a sewing machine worth 
The fourth premium, a gold watch worth 
The fifth and sixth, each a gold watch worth 
The next ten, each a silver wateh worth . 
The next twenty, each, snch books as the 
shall select, at publishers’ prices, 


THE UNITED STATES MAGAZINE, 


15th of 5 
ayear, A splendid premium is sent to each person get- 
ting up a club, and in addition, 
68,000 
ie to be awarded to the sending the largest 
number of subscribers. For further see spe- 
cimen copy of the M«gazine, which will be sent on re- 
ceipt of six cents, or specimen copy of the Journal, 
which will be sent gratis to any one ordering it, Ad- 
dress J. M EMERSON & Co., 
1,8, 5, and 7 Spruce ¢St., 
this pay da 

t3 To Ne rs giving one or more 
and sending on each copy ofthe paper containing 
it, we will send both publications We year, 

Oct It 


DR. HENDERSON, 
OCULIST AND AURIST, 


Treats all diseases of the eye and ear 
upon scientific principles, wiTHouT CUPPING, LERCH- 
ING, BLISTERING, Or the USE OF CALOMEL. Office, 
458 Broadway, cor. Grand st., New York. Office 
hours, from 9 a.m. to 4P.™. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES, of all colors and sizes, always 
on hand, and inserted without an operation, 


(All letters addressed to Dr. H, should be postpaid, 
to secure prompt attention.) 


REFERENCES. 


ALBANY REFERENCES.—Wm. J. Fryer, 
328 Broadway ; M. Goodrich and Wife, 70 Canal st.; 
*Alfred Southwick, Printer; K. L. Rosa, cor. Sw 
and Hudson sts.; tJ. Goodspeed, Glen's Falls, War- 
ren Co. om 


t@ The following patients were from Mercer st. 
Eye Infirmary, in this city, where they received no 
benefit, but were afterwards successfully treated by 
Dr. Henderson, at Albany: 


* Wm. W. Smith, Detrvit, Mich. ; *Mre. A. M. L. 
Willson, New York ; *Tim. O'Connor, Fordham, 
Westchester Co. ; tMary Bellows, N. E. Station, 
Dutchess Co, 

t@ Persons cured in New York since 4th Novem- 
ber, 1853; 


Wm. Davis, hackman, 89 Wooster st. ;'*Thomas 
Mahan, 26th st., bt. 9th and 10th Ave’s. ; john W. 
Hackett, Binghamton, N. ¥.; jJobn Briggs, N. ¥. 
and E.R.R. ; jJoseph Ainwright, Susquehanna, Pa. ; 
Alex. Robinson, Portland, Ct.; RB. M. Ferris, 10 
Lafayette Place. 


* These patients were blind, and had to be led to 
the office; at the expiration of two weeks, they 
could go about the city at pleasure, 

+ These cases of Amaurosis were restored to sight 
after they were given up as incurable by the faculty, 
and can be referred to by any person who wishes $o 
learn the facts in these cases, by writing to them. 

2 Taese patients were also from the Mercer Street 
Infirmary, Oct 1t bv, 





Governess Wanted, in a private Family, 
tm™ Leworn Co.,N. C.—She must be competent to 
teach the English branches, Piano and Singing. To 





W.C. & J. Neff, Dealers in Electro-Mac- 
netic Machines, Telegraph Registers, Receiving 
Magnets, and Keys, wholesale and retail; No. 3}¢ 
South Seventh st., Philadelphia. 

Junebeom itp 





one p & the requisite qualifications, a good 
ft fon and fair Pp will be given. For 
further particulars, address, postpaid, 
FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Oct 1t* 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLIES 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


LEONARD SCOTT & Co., New 
York, continue to republish the following British Peri- 
odicals, vis. : 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, (Conserva- 
tive.) 
1m. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, ( Whig.) 
IL 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, (Free Chareh.) 
Iv. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, (Liberal.) 


BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, (Tory.) 


The present critical state of Eu affairs renders 
these unasually inte » They occupy 
a ground between the hastily- 

and flying 


and the of the future historian, 
written after the living interest and excitement of the 
great ite of the time shal 
away, It is to these Periodicals that readers must look 
for the only really intelligible and reliable history of 
current events; and as such, in addition to their well- 
established literary, scientific, and character, 
= ge them upon the consideration of the reading 

Ie. 

PY srepagemante are new made for the receipt of early 
sheets from the British publishers, by which we are able 
to place all our reprints in the hands of su bers 
aa soon as they can be furnished with the foreign 
copies. Although this involves a seer Sage outlay on 
our part, we continue to furnish Period at 
the same low rates as heretofore, viz ; 


For any one of the four Reviews, . . 
For any two of the four Reviews, 

For any three of the four Reviews, 
For all four of the Reviews, . . . 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, . — 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, . . 
For Blackwood and the foar Reviews, » 1 


Payments to be made, in all cases, in ad- 
vance. Money current in the State where 
issued will be received at par. 


Per Annum, 
$3 00 
5 00 


be . 


OLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
prices will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works, thus : Four 
copies of Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one 
address for $9; four copies of the four Reviews and 
Blackwood for $30, and 80 on. 


POSTAGE. 

In ell the principal cities and towns these works will 
be delivered through agents, Faas oF postace. When 
sent by , the postage to any part of the United 
States will be but TWENTY FOUR CENTS & year on Biack- 
wood, and but rougTEEN cunts a year for each of the 


Reviews. 
Remi and jeations should always be 
addressed (postpaid) to the Publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
54 Gop Srreet, New Yor«. 


N.B.—L. 8, & Co. have recently published, and have 
now for the “ Farmer's Guipr,” by Henry 
Stephens, of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale 
Colle ge, New Haven, complete in two vols., royal octavo, 
containing 1#00 14 steel and 600 wood engravings. 
Price in muslin binding, $6. 

This work is wor the old “Book of 
the Farm,” lately nesuscrratep and thrown 
upon the market. Sept 1t* 








Men, in every 
neighborhood, may have Healthful, Pleasant, 
and Profitable Employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address, 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


P. 8.—All who engage with us will be se. 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 





FOR SALE. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURING 
APPARATUS. 
Tue undersigned being desirous to dis- 


pose of entire Lecturing Apparatus, consiating of 
French ina, Models, &c., for Public and Private 
Lectures—in fact, the largest and beat collection in the 
country—will doso at # reasonable price. Address or 
call on 

H. R, WHITE, M.D., 


Sept tf Utica, N. Y. 





CS - 








=o 
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Miscellany. 


LAYS OF AN ANTI-SHAVER. 





BY TENDER SKINNE, ESQ. 


(Supposed to be written in the year 1889.) 

Wuew deep in the darkness of shaving we lay, 

And hacking and hewing our lips was the fashion, 
How gloriously beamed the first dawn of the day 

That told us to put both a beard and moustache on! 
How gladly we welcomed the few gallant men 

Who, ‘mid legions of lunatics, dared to be sages, 
Who boldly discarded the razor, and then 

Redeemed our smooth chins from the thraldom of ages! 


"Tis strange to reflect that, in times not long past, 

Men stood every morning well armed at a mirror, 
Assaulting their faces, nor looking aghast, 

To think of the wound that might follow an error,— 
And all to do what? To resemble a girl !— 

For this they could coolly bid nature defiance, 
Incurring so brainlessly trouble and peril, 

And wasting the time that might teach them a science. 


Sure never was madness so monstrous! When love, 
Or wine, or ambition, sends men to the Devil, 
At least, they've some adequate motive to prove 
An excuse for their folly, a plea for their evil; 
But here, with gashed chins, like a reaper to mow 
The harvest of hair the Almighty had given— 
*T was enough to rejoice all the demons below— 
"Twas a scourge upon earth and an insult to Heaven. 


O ye my dear friends of the masculine gender— 
From peer to mechanic, from gentle to simple, 
Just think on the time when your skins were so tender, 
And you shuddered to see the blood gush from a pimple ; 
And own that the long flowing beards we possess 
And our manly moustaches are quite an improvement ; 

Then down with all folly in conduct and dress! 

Three groans for the razor! three cheers for “the move- 
ment!” 

A Yoururct Propicy.—The following is from 
the Paris correspondence of the New York Express: “The 
prodigy of to-day is a little boy of nine years of age, who 
possesses the most wonderful talent for drawing: not the 
schoolboy sketches of peaked - face cats and tumble - down 
houses, but masterpieces of the art are executed by him. 
He is the son of one of the heads of the Sdvres porcelain 
factory, and is thus ever surrounded by graceful and beauti- 
ful models for his pencil. His manner of drawing is in itself 
something out of the common way. Does he wish to execute 
a horse, it is not by the head he commences, (1 mean no pun,) 
but by one of the hind legs or the tail: it is not his pencil 
that moves onward, but the paper, which, gradually pushed 
by the child's left hand underneath the passive lead, receives 
the lines, proportions, and shades intended by the little de- | 
signer. A short time since, the Emperor and Empress, with | 
their suite, visited the factory. The boy's father was not | 
there, but in his absence his youthful representative did the | 

| 





honors, and talked very glibly to their Majesties. After a 
time they missed him, and when he was discovered, it was 
with an elegant and astonishing drawing of the imperial 
earriages before the door, and, what was more astonishing 
still, the persons in the carriages were all portraits of their 
Highnesses and their accompanying suite.” 

This gift is evidently inherited ; he being the son of the 
head of s porcelain establishment. 

In making stone, the clay is moved. If this is so in 
fashioning porcelain—and undoubtedly it is measurably so— 
it would aceount for his moving his paper instead of pencil. 


Save your Frurr Seeps.—To fill an order from 
Oregon, last season, we searched the principal cities to pro- 
cure seeds of the cherry, pear, and quince, but we searched 
in vain. None could be procured. Extravagant prices had 
been paid by nurserymen for the small quantities sent to 
market, and the limited supply was soon exhausted. Bushels 
might have been saved at little sold at great profit. 
Will our readers take the hint? shall try to obtain sup- 
plies this season to fill all orders. Seeds from the apple, 
pear, cherry, quince, &c.; of strawberries, raspberries, 
currants; of the peach and nectarine, may all be saved, 
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sold, transported, planted, and raised, when it would be dif- 
ficult to transport plants, cuttings, or trees, Then save your 
seeds —_ 

Tuinkers,— For the encouragement of Re- 
formers, lovers of Progress and Improvement, intellectual, 
social, and moral, we copy the following vigorous and manly 
words from the New York Tribwne, which will at least in- 
spire the reader with a bold determination, when he knows 
he is right, to “ go ahead.” 


A very natural division of mankind 1s that which contem- 
plates them in two c ose who think for themselves 
and those who have their thinking done by others, dead or 
living. With the former class, the paramount consideration 
is—“ What is right?” With the latter, the first inquiry is— 
“What do the majority, or the great, or the pious, or the 
fashionable think about it? How did our fathers regard it? 
What will Mrs. Grundy say?” This latter and most nume- 
rous class can hardly be said to think atall. They adopt the 
opinions of their neighbors or titular superiors, the 
Bre) udices of their forefathera, and £ through life with very 
ittle mind of their own, and very little consciousness of the 
need of ~~ Thinking at second-hand, and in the wake of 
the majority, is respectable, politic, and safe; while the 
independent, original thinker is sure to provoke hostility and 
encounter obloquy. It is easier running in the established 
ruts than across them, even though the road is worn worse 
and worse by the former course; it is easier to assent and 
acquiesce than to demur and differ. Many aman has gone 
through life respected, popular, and well fed, on the strength 
of his faculty of agreeing with everybody, and never avow- 
ing an unpopular opinion. And truly, if the life were not 
more than meat—if its chief ends were wealth, station and 
luxury—then the smooth and plausible gentlemen who as- 
sent to whatever is popular without inquiring or caring 
whether it is essentially true or false, are the Solomons of 
their generation. 

Yet in a world eo full as this is of wrong and suffering, of 
oppression and degradation, there must be radical causes for 
so many and so vast practical evils. It cannot be that the 
ideas, beliefs, institutions, usages, prejudices, whereof such 
gigantic miseries are nt a pe they co-exist 
—transcend criticism and rightfully re scrutiny. It can- 
not be that the springs are pure whence flow such turbid 
and poisonous currents. 

Now, the Reformer—the man who thinks for himself and 
acts as his own judgment and conscience dictate—is very 
likely to form erroneous opinions. If he plough up the tares 
unflinchingly, he will be = likely to root out or bury 
some of the wheat also. Unless remarkably cautious and 
circumspect, he will thus make enemies of those who are 
rightfully his friends. But time will confirm and establish 
his good works, and gently amend his mistakes. The de- 
tected error dies; the mi ived and rejected truth is 
but temporarily obscured, and soon vindicates its claim to 
general acceptance and regard. 

“The world does move,” and its motive-power, under God, 
is the fearless thought and speech of those who dare be in 
advance of their time—who are sneered at and shunned 
through their days of struggle and of trial as lunatics, 
dreamers, impracticables and visionaries—men of erotchets, 
of vagaries, or of “isms.” These are the masts and sails of 
the ship, to which Conservatism answers as ballast. The 
ballast is important—at times indispensable—but it would 
be of no account if the ship were not bound to go ahead. 


Shall we continue to agitate the Temperance question 
and establish the Maine Liquor Law in all the States and 
Territories? Shall we have free schools? free farms for the 
landless? Shall we teach man to live in accordance with the 
natural laws, to develop his faculties, and improve his body 





| and mind? Let us brush away the cobwebs of antiquity, 
| think for ourselves, go to work, and thank God for the pri- 


vilege of trying to leave the world better than we found it. 


Tae ArisTocracy OF MONEY AND THE NoBILiTy 
or Learnine.—The following just reflections oecur in an 
address recently delivered in New York, on the occasion of 
the death of Chief Justice Jones: 

Sir, there are now living in Europe two very distin- 


ished men, barons, both very eminent in their line, both 
nown to the whole civilized world: one is Baron Rothschild, 


| and the other Baron Humboldt; one distinguished for the 
accumulation of wealth, the other for the accumulation of 


knowledge. What are the p i of the philosopher? 
Why, Sir, I heard a gentleman whom I have seen here this 





| afternoon, a distinguished member of this community, say 
| that, on a recent visit to Europe, he paid his respects to that 


distinguished philosopher, and was admitted to an audience. 
He found him, at the age of eighty-four a. fresh and 
vigorous, in a small room, nicely sanded, with a large deal 


| table uncovered in the midst of that room, containing his 


books and writing apparatus. Adjoining this was a small 
bedroom, in which he slept. Here this eminent philosopher 
received a visitor from the United States. He conversed 
with him ; he spoke of his works. “My works,” said he, 
“you will find in the adjoining library, but I am too poor to 
owna copy of them. I have not the means to buy a full 
copy of my own works.” 

Now, Sir, which of the barons do you think, in this age of 
gold, receives the greatest amount of the homage of the hu- 
man race? I speak not of the homage of Intelligent men, 
but of the honor paid by the masses, Let them both come 
here and pass through our streets, and see to which of them 
the hat of the multitude will be doffed with the most cheer- 
fulness and alacrity. 
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An Inquiry.—W. P. McAllister, M. D., writes 
lease inform 


as dentistry. His moral 
ve been assailed b: here. 
Wis., 


We dislike to pronounce upon the moral or professional 
character of another, engaged in promulgating opinions sin- 
cerely and honestly entertained; but when we conceive 
those opinions to be hostile to good morals, and opposed to 
true science, we feel in duty bound to “speak out,” espe- 
cially in answer to all proper inquiries. Of E. Newberry we 
know but little, except that he has made several attempts to 
adapt himself to that mode of life called “Socialism,” and 
we believe he advocates that “Free Love business” which is 
80 exceedingly obnoxious to our virtuous and law-abiding 
citizens, Whether Mr. Newberry attempts to carry out in 
practice the doctrines he advocates, we do not know. He 
has a wife and several children living at or near a place 
called “Modern Times,” on Long Island. Of his profes- 
sional capacity, either as a phrenologist or as a dentist, we 
cannot speak. We have had a general acquaintance with 
him for a number of years. He was formerly engaged in 
painting window-shades, etc., etc. How, where, or when 
he became an M. D., Doctor, or Professor, we do not know. 


Angap or Trwe.—In this “fast age,” in this 
great country, we all begin quite early in life to “go ahead,” 
and so long as the locomotive is well managed and k@pt on 
the track, it is “all right.” In accordance with universal 
custom, we too must abandon the slow coach, and take the 
fast train, in order to meet the views of “ Young America” 
We have, therefore, taken an early start, and now, some 
three months ahead of its date, we present to the world and 
the “rest of mankind,” the illustrated Purewo.toeroa AL 
manao for 1855! with Calculations, Calendars, Signs, and 
Wonders, adapted to every latitude and longitude south of 
the Canadas and north of New Mexico and California, and 
west of “away down East,” and east of “away out West,” 
all this side of the Pacific! Besides, we have served up the 
following rich table of 

Contents.—A small Symbolical Head, with the Organs 
numbered, described, and illustrated; Phrenology and Edu- 
cation; A New Classification, (French,) with Engraving; 
Written Descriptions of Character; Phrenology a Luxury ; 
Eccentric Parson; Lindley Murray; E. H. Chapin; Dr. 
Beecher; John P. Hale; The Good Schoolmaster; Amos 
Pillsbury; The Good Man and the Murderer; Bayard Tay- 
lor; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Rev. Lewis M. Pease; Rev. 
John Pierpont; Solon Robinson; Phrenology in Boston; 
Phrenology in Philadelphia; To those who would know 
Themselves ; Success in Life, ete., cte. 

48 pages, 20 engravings, Catalogue of valuable Books, 
Prospectuses of the PareNoLogicaL JouRNAL and Warter- 
Cure Journal, and of our new weekly newspaper, Lirr I:- 
LUSTRATED. : 

Price, prepaid by mail, only six cents a copy, fifty cents a 
dozen, or four dollars a hundred. Large packages may go 
by express, or as freight. 

Please address Fowiers anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 

Tae IttoustraTeD Water-Cure ALMANAC FOR 
1855 is also now ready. It offers the following rich Table of 
Contents: 

To Our Hundred Thousand Readers; She has Nothing to 
Do; Differences of Waters; The Water-Cure System; 
Medical Credulity; Observations on tha Weather; Health 
in Primitive Ages ; Moral Courage ; Insensible Perspiration, 
with Illustrations, by Dr. Shew; Poetry, by Dr. May; 4 
Case of Soap and Water; Respiration in Plants and Ani- 
mals, by Dr. Trall. With numerous Engraved Illustrations. 

Also, a Directory containing the names and post-office 
addresses of the Water-Cure physicians; a List of Hydro- 
pathic Books, ete., ete. 

Sold at the same low price as the Phrenological Almanac. 


Sovtna Carourna InstrTuTIon FoR THE DeaF AND 
Dumn.—We have received the “First Annual Report” of 
this Institution, which is under the charge of N. P. Walker, 
whose efforts, efficiently seconded by his assistants, mostly 
deaf-mutes, seem to have been crowned with the most flat- 


| tering success. He gives an encouraging account of the 


operations of the Institution. 
_— 
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